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THE GIRE STOOD STILL WITH A WILD, WHITE FACE, RIGHT IN THE WAY OF THE APPROACHING DANGER. 


BLIND BUT BEAUTIFUL. 


{A NOVELETTE.) 


CHAPTER L 
“Tae loveliest creature I ever seb eyes on!” \ 
Aad Digby Stretton turned his splendid eyes 
on his brother, and looked as if he expected him 


bah ms. 
ubert Stretton laughed; Digby was always 
pre r evpeeny beautiful giris in the world, he 


“ Who is she 1” he asked. 
“Haven't the least notion, my dear fellow,” 
his brother replied. ‘* She was sitting under the 





quite goddesses, according to Lempriere. A sort | 
of half-and-half divinity, half mortal and half | 
vegetable, wasn’t it? ” 

“ Don't chaff, Bertie, my boy ; my Dryad was | 
@ lady, the loveliest Tever saw, You will say so | 
when you see her.” 

‘* H’m, perhaps,” the younger brother said—he 
was fastidious in the matter of female beauty. 
“ Describe your beauty, Digby, my lad, and let 
me hear what she was like.” 

“She was lovely, that ie almost all I can tell 
you,” waethesomewhat hesitating response. “She 
puzzled me.” 

* As how?” 

‘* By the way she sat—she was as still as a 
statue ; but that her eyes were open I should 
have thought she was asleep. I never saw sucha 
face; no painter ever red such a one; no 
sculptor ever moulded such perfect features since 
Galatea sprang to life under the haud of Pyg- 
malion,” 

“ Bravo, brother mine,” Hubert Stretton said, 
laughing. “It is a pity the young lady is not 





here to hear your rhapsody. I expsct she is some 
sentimental miss from the town, or some country 
cousin at the Rectory ; they are always having 
all eorts of people there,” 

** Whoaver she is she fs a refined lady,” Digby 
Stretton said, warmly. “I gathered that much 
from her voice and manner.” 

'* Her voice ?” 

“ Yes, it is music itself.” 

“ You talked with her, then ?” 

“ Hardly ! We spoke to each other.. Lion here 
brushed rather roughly against her skirte—she 
was eitting close to a favourite hole of his, and he 
supected designs on his rabbits, I suspect. She 
started as if she were frightened, and a curious 
look came into her face. ; 

“T apologised, of course, and she looked me ful! 
in the face with such bewitching eyes ; there was 
a far-away look in them, as if she saw beyond me 
somehow. I could hardly make her out; but 
she sapoke, and her voice was music. She did ocd 
move, but she put oud her hands ia an. odd sort 
of way,and———" 
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“Ab! An esthetic young person, evidently,” 
Hubert said, lighting a fresh c'gar, “Those 
crazy folks do atare at: you as if they were looking 
through you at something else. That's their.way 
of appearing ‘iuiense.” You have nob told me 
yet what she was like, old fellow—whether she 
was dark or fair, blue-eyed or brown, old or young, 
or———— 

For anewer Digby Stretton. burst inte such a 
panegryic on the young lady he had seen that his 
brother only taughed and declared he must eco 
the lady for himself, for she seemed to be every 
style of beauty at once, She was lovely, that 
seemed to be ail that Digby could tell him, and 
her dress and manner betokened that she was a 
gentlewoman, and they both wondered that they 
nad mever set eyes on her before. Digby had 
never seen such a facs and form since he come 
into his kingdom, and become master of the old 
house on the terrace behind them. 

A grand old place was Stretton Royal—a place 
for any man to be proud of—and it looked grandly 
beautiful withthe sweeteummer eunshine softened 
by ecoming evening, chining down upon it, and 
making all its windows glitter as if diemonds had 
— thrown broadcash sgainst them bya giant 
hant 

Old, grey, and-ivy-covered, ita walls had seen 
many ® Change since the first of the handsome 
Strettons attracted the eye of the Virgin Queer 
and had received the reward of hia beauty and his 
merit by being ennobled by her queenly hands, 

Tere had been a Sir Digby Stretton of Stretton 
ever since, and the house had proved Its. grati 
tude by remaining loyal even in the most trou- 
tous times, when to bes king’s partiean was to 
come to the block too often—to be ruined and sent 
naked on the world aloaost a certainty. 

Stretton Royal could thow the chamber where 
a Stuart hid from his enemies and found loyalty 
and good faith, despite large offered rewards aud 
threatened punishment, and the deep hole in the 
lark c-llar where the family plate and heirlooms 
lay hidden while Cromwell ransacked and routed 
in vaio, And the family records were full of 
traditions of the bravery aud incorruptible loyalty 
of the Strettons of that day, 

There were brave stories, too, of the family as 
it descended; there was the Stretton of Blen- 
heim, and theone who died at the head of his 
regiment at Waterloo ; and there was a handsome 
merry-eyed portrait in the great banqueting 
hall, the original of which lay far away out on 
the bleak hillside in the Crimea, The Strettous 
had served their country well, and were held in 
respect far and near. 

They were tot a numerous family ; there were 
but few women amongst them. It happens so 
sometimes in families, and the two young men 
who were alone in the great house now had uo 
sister. 

(heir father had been dead about a year, and 
the Sir Digby Stretton who had succeeded him 
was young and well beloved of all who knew 
him, but he lacked the wonderful beauty of the 
old race. He had bad it, he was born to it as an 
inheritance, but fate bad willed it otherwise, 


and when he tras five years old an accident belel | pattern, who looked like a queen in her velvets 


him which ¢ceprived his face at once and for eve 
of any claim to beauty. 

No one quite knew how it happened— his nurse 
Jenied all knowledge of how the catastrophe 
came about; the child’s clothes caught fire, and 
before he could be reached he was terribly 
burved. 

He was a eturdy little fellow, and he soon re 
covered, but the finely cut, handsome features, the 
badge of the Scurettom race, bad disappeared for 
ever. His eyes had escaped—they were as bril- 
Viant and as speaking as before, aud there was a 
charm about the smile that nothing, not even the 
fiery baptism the child had received, could take 
away. 

“To will not be so much a ecarred face asa 
distorted ove,” the family physician said to the 
sorrowing mother. ‘** The actual acars will wear 
sut, but the shape of the face will be altered,” 
and Lady Stretron almost wished in her heart 
that her idolised boy might die, so passionately 
did she grieve over what bad befallen bim. 

she had been am proud cf him, so delighted with 
bie chidieh loveliness, thas the eruel fate that 








Seprived him of it was almost a death-blow to 


er. 4 

She lived to forget all about it, to see her son 
raske up for his want of beauty by all eorts of en- 
dearing qualities’ that his younger and hand- 
somer brother lacked, and to know that he had 
been to his invalid father a strong arm and a 
right hand to the day of his death. 

Everybody loved Digby, from the fond father 
who idolieed his heir and forgot that he was vot 
as handsome as his younger brother, down to the 
big dog thab was crouching at his feet now 
a8 he stood with his brother on the soft grass 
belaw the great terrace, where royalty had 
strolled and chatted before now like any other 
ordinary mortals, 

I will be something to tell the mater when 
she comes home,” Hubert said, puffing away the 
riogs of emoke and trying to blow some of them 
into Lion’s eyes, an affront which the big dog 
received with sublime indifference, only turning 
his great head away and putting his black muzzle 
into his master’s hand ; “' she is always interested 
io your love affairs ; they take the place of novels 
to her I verily believe.” 

“ ] never bave any love affairs,” said Sir Digby, 
with a half sigh. ‘ You know that, Bertie, I 
never shall have, What woman would marry 
me?” 

“Half the women io creation, my dear boy, 
You have only to throw the handkerchief, and 
you'll see.” 

‘Ah, perhaps,” the elder brother said, “ but 
what woman would love me, Bertie ! I have seen 
them turn away withaehudder when they have 
been introduced to me, and-——” 

* And that’s all bosh !” Hubert eafd, heartily. 
‘* You are too sensitive by half; the old house 
yonder aud the Stretton acres would blind any 
roman,” 

“Yes, I know,” the baronet sald, and there 
was a ting of pain in his deep, resonant voice. 
He had the Stretton voice left him---the voice 
that the poor said was ‘as good as music” to 
hear; “but I will take no woman eo blinded for 
my wife. Until someone wil! have me for myself 


} alone, snd forget that I am as ugly as the veiled 


prophet of Korasean, I will bring no ‘mistress 
here. The family honours wil} come.to you, 
Bertie ; you will be a fitting master of the old 
home some day.” 

“ Heaven forbid, if it costs me you,’’ the 
younger man said, and be meant it. Reckless 
and headstrong though he was, costing his mother 
many a bitter tear and sleepless sight, Hubert 
Stretton dearly loved his brother, and would have 
given bis life to serve him. They would have re- 
eembled each other very closely bun for the un- 
fortunate accident that had deprived the elder of 
his good looks, and they had two points of re- 
semblance left utill-—their eyes and the remark- 
able voice. 

Not seeing them Lady Stretton often declared 
she could not tell her sons apart—-their voices 
were so similar, and they bore a roasculine re- 
semblance to her own, which was verp soft and 
aweet, She was a stately lady Of rather a bygone 


and lace, and who kept up the dignity of the 
house to its fulleetextent. In spite of the some- 
what careless good-feilowship of the baronet, and 
the reckless dissipation of her younger son, she 
was away on a short visit, when the Dryad adven- 
ture, as his brother called is, befel Sir Digby, and 
Hubert proposed to relate it to her when she re- 
turned 

“There are new people at ‘The Limes,” he 
eaid to hie brother; “ perhaps your weod nymph 
belongs to them.” 

“ Has the mother called there} ” 

‘* Not yet. Get her to when the comes back, 
It is & lady who bas taken the house | know.” 

“It is a serious case, I can.see,” Hubert Stret- 
ton said, as they went into the bouse—and he 
was right, It was serious, if to fall in love with 
en ideal were 2 serious mater. It wes justwhat 
his brother had done. Somehow or other hia 
heart had gove out of his keeping, aud fluttered 
to the feet of the unconscious gir! who bad sat 
uoder the old oak in the wood that morning. 

Two or three days passed by, and Dighy saw 
no more of the mysterious stranger. The brothers 














baunted the wood, and strolled throu t lanes, 
and sll to no purpose; there.was no | any- 
cne except the ordinary people belonging to the 


They heard of the new-comers to the houce 
prac had no “The many a handscine 
ouse just ou! Mig Bili gates... It had 
_— — the rate ees Ay See but 
ugh some forgotten litiga Passed out 

of ther hands and was out of thejr domains ; it 
was always Inhabited by péople of birth and con. 
dition, and had only recently been vacated through 


the death of ite occupier. 
The brothers heard that a lady-bad taken it, 
Mra. Blount by name, and that sbe had daughters, 


but that they were all away joeb then, not to 
return for afew daye. ae 

“ So your foamorate did not come from there,’ 
Hubert said to his brother, after they bad heard 
this piece of intelligence. “She was a waif 
from the big world of London, I suspect, out 
for 2 holiday. You will see her no more, [ 
sus ” <4 
“T have a feeling that I shall,” Sir Digby re- 
plied, and he was-right. The time was coming 
very soon when. he should see that sweet face again 
and hear that geatle voice that had gone to his 
hearb with such a tender thrill. 

‘Two daya later his brother. had gone to meet. 
their mother, who was returning home, and Sir 
Digby, detained by business that. he could not 
put cff, was walking to the! houte of a tenant 
through a shady lane that ran along. one side of 
the park. . 

It was a sweet, secluded ppot—a bib of real 
ruralism ; the hedges fragrant with the scent of 
wild roses and honeysuckle, and bright with 
flowers of all sorts, 

He waa lounging slong when he heard the 
sound of wheels and the rattle of a horae’s hoofs, 
as if some vehicle were being very carele:s!s 
driven, or a horse had rum away. ip 

It came in sight while he was wond —aD 


empty trap, drawn by a frightened and tly 
runaway horse, the little eehielo. gocking from 
tide to side and threatening.to turn over every 


moment, : Ye 
At the same instant a white Sgure started up 
from the side of the path—a girl who had 


iprassy edge 
seen in the 
‘white face, 


evideatly been sitting down on the 
of the path. It was the girl he be 
wood, and she stood still with & 
right in the way ofthe app 






CHAPTER II, 


Tr was all over in a moment, as Digby Stretton 
told his brother afterwards, He had spruog 
forward at the risk of his own life, for the frantic 
horse and the rocking vehicle were within a very 
few yards of bim, aud with a deeperate grip had 
seized the girl and flung her on to the bank from 
which she fad risen, rolling into the hedge him- 
self, and struggling wildly araongst the briars and 
stinging nettles in a most unromantic and un- 
heroic fashion. 

He recovered himself as the horse flew by, 
and shook himself freeof the thorns aud leaves, 
and went to the young lady.. P 

She had fainted from fright, and he raised her 
beautiful head, and took cff her hat, His eyes 
had not deceived him—it was the same lovely 
girl he had seen under the old oak, and she was 
lovelier than ever ss she lay upon his arm, pale 
as marble, and cold and still as death itself. 

A wealth of golden hair fell over his knee 9s 
he supported her, and dark eyelashes swept 
the cheeks that were to pale, yet so beautifully 
rounded. 

She was daintily dreased, though very simply, 
in a muslin dress, with a broad‘bimmed straw 


6. 

Everything about her told ite own tale of 
fastidious uestness. From the. delicate Jace 
ruffles at her neck to the tip of her little boot 
her attire was that of a lady. a 

Aud yet be had never seem her before! How 
came she there? and what had made-her siart 
into the nriddie of the road like that? It was os 
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if she did not eee the comiog danger, or was not 
copecious what she wae doing. 

She opened her eyes as he was wondering 
what he should do or how he should got help,’ 
aod he saw their brilliant beauty looking ht 
i There. wae mo consciousness fn her 
face, no confusion, She put her hand on his 
preast, and gaid, in a bewi pone,— 

"Tg that you, Dormer #” 

She was evidently not herself yet, Her fright 
had shaken her terribly, and he Isid her, gently 
down, fearing to alarm her further, 

“Are you better?” he asked. “I hope I 
have not hurb you ?” 


“No, I am .not burt,” she replied, “ What 
bas happened Where is Dormer. I do not 
know you.” 


‘You were in danger of being knocked down 
by a runaway horse. I was fortunate to be able 
to help you. I think the fright made you faint. 
You did not.see,” 4 

“See? How could 1? Who are you that is 
speaking to me i”? 

“Not eee?” and Dighy Stretton looked into 
the beautiful face with something like awe. ‘Is 
ip possible you do.not. see me now /”” 

“T can see nothirng—! am blind,” 

There wag @ sad ring.in the sweet voice, and 
the young man looked at her. with pity and 
admiration unutterable, 

No one would have known from acasual glance 
that there’ was engthing the matter with the 
sweet, pensive-logking eyes, and the rest of the 
face was aa expressive as if she had teen and 
noticed everything that was going.on around 
her. 

Digby looked at her, and longed to clasp her 
sod her h to hie heart, and tell her 
how sorry he was for her. ”" 

“ Blind)” he-ejaculated, “TI did not, know ; 
I could not telly. -J.am afraid I have frightened 
you terribly,” 

“No,” she teplied, “I was terribly frightened. 
[ heard the moise, and | thought 1 sheuld be, 
killed, and I could not make Dormer hear, [I 
suppose she has mot come back. Then you have 
saved my life! How chai) I thank you? Ah, I 
cannot! Manima must do that,” 

“Will you tell me who ‘mamma’ is, and let 
me take you home?” Digby asked as nervously 
as if he were a echoolboy and shea duchess. "I 
Jo not see your attendant.. She was with you!” 

“Oh, yes; I sent her for something. 1 wae 
not afraid to be left alone. I like sitting out-of- 
doors, and this lane is very secluded.” 

“Not go secluded that runaway horses don’t 
come along it sometimes,” Digby said ; and the 
girl looked up ab him with a light coming into 
her eyes, : 

_ “Lknow you,” she said, You spoke to me 
- the wood, You are the gentleman with the 

Og. . 

_" For whose rudeness I mast heartily apolo- 
gise, He is not fieres, only excitable. You must 
allow me to introduce him to you some day ins 
more gentle fashion.” 

“Ohl T wae mot afraid of him,” the girl 
said ; “ C-was only startled. I cannot see any- 
taing coming, you know, and he came upon me 
in a somewhat sudden fashion.” 

“That he did. Here is someone running across 
the field—a woman in a blue gown. Will that 
be your attendant ?” 

_' Yes, that is Dormer. She is very fond of 

ive, Thank you once more, Sir Digby. ' Mamma 
must apeak for me, FE camnoh say ail’ I would. 
My heart ia too full” 

1 You kuow me, then?” 

Everybody could tell me who it was that bad 
* dog called LAonjattd’ a pleasant, kindly volce. 

‘our people siug your praises, I tell you.” 

Since you know me, may I now hear your 
bame?” 

"Did I not tell it, you? I am Beryl Blount. 
Mamma lives wp the Dower House. She is away 
just now, When she comes back and hears what 
you have done she will thauk you for us all, 
ae fa that. you? What are you crying 

A stoutish, comely-faced country woman, very 
much out of breath, had bursh through the 





hedge not many paves from them, and was! sob- 

a amy ‘and mopping her hot face with 
a i 

rivte wad the horse, dear. I saw ii and the 

trap all broken, and I knew where I had left 

you, and J thought you must be killed or hurt, 

for it passed close here, didn’t it?” 

“T should have been killed but for this gentle- 
man,” Beryl Blount replidd. “I wae right in 
the way of it. I ought nob to have sent you 
away, Dormer, Ihave no more cense than a 
baby. when I am left. to myself, and let. my ears 
play me strange pranks. Don’d cry in that 
idiotic way, There’s nothing the matter.” 

“Except the gentleman's face,” said the 
matter-of-fact. Dormer, "He's scratched it 
awful, It’s quite a sight,” 

“Tt ia nothing, I gesure you,” Digby said, 
remembering that the blood was trickling off his 
chin, and making him an object to be atared at, 
if nothing more. 
the hedge, that waa all, and there were thorns 


2, 

“T should think there were,” Dormer said, 
shortly ; ‘big ones. You had better come home 
with my young Jady and me, sir, aud get o basin 
of water, You'd frighten anyone belonging to 
you, I can tell you, ff they were to see you 
now.” 

“ But-Miss, Blount says her. mamms is away, 
gad [should hardly like to take the liberty,” 
Digby. hegaa. .But. Dormer cut him short. 

** Missis is, away,” she said, “ but [ am there. 
You come along, sir; you can’t go back. through 
the . village. like ‘that, Miss Bery! won’t be 
satistied till] you do.come.” 

" No, indeed,.I shan't ; please come,” the blind 
girl said, holding cut her hand, which, Dighy 
took and clasped, forgetiting.that he had only. 
known her name.a few minutes. ‘‘ Please let ua 
do what we can for you. I am so sorry!” 

**Toere is nothing to be sorry for, I assure 
you. My ecratches are only skin deep. A little 
water will clear away all traces of them.. I had 
forgotten all about them till your servant re- 
minded me that I had been in the ware,” 

He drew her arm through bis, and with 
Dormer on ‘the other side of her they walked 
towards the Dower House, which was far nearer 
than Stretton. Royal to the place where Beryl 
had so nearly been killed. Nothing could have 
saved her bad not help been at hand. She was 
right in the path.of the terrified horse, and must 
inevitably have been thrown down and run over 
if Digby had mot been there to aid her, 

“Mamma will be back on Tuesday,” Beryl 
Blount said;as they entered the bouse; and her 
escort smiled to himself as he thought how he 
and his brother had determined that the fair un- 
known of the wood could not belong te the Dower 
House because the inhabitants thereof were away. 
She had been left behind with Dormer, and was 
welcoming him with the ease of » young dachegs, 
and with as .much coolness and courtesy as if 
she could see. 

" Dormer, take Sir Digby to a room and see 
that he has everything he wants,” she raid. “I 
aui sorry we have'no man ‘to wait on you,” she 
added to him with 9 pretty smile. “ Mamma 
does not keep one now, and there is only one cer- 
vant here to-day besides Dormer; but ff you 
would like ‘your own man ---—" 

“Oh, no, thank you,” the’ Baronet replied, ‘‘ I 
am very independent ; in fact, though, I would 
nob own &s much to everybody, * My gentleman,’ 
av he calls biaa‘elf, is rather an old man of the 
bea to me at times; FE like to wait on myself.” 

“ Blind{’’ ssid Sir Digby to bimvelf, as he 
washed the traces of his tussle with the thorns 
from his faca, and mused as he looked at himself 
in, the glass, ‘‘Am~I glad of it, f wonder? I 
think I am, It ie something to know that she 
can never turh with disgust from the sight of my 
misshapen face--never, Bah! What a fool T 
aut. Whatan utter brainless idiot! What is 
she tome t%-whatam Ito her? Nothing! We 
may never see each other again, and there may be 
eome one else in her life that——— Digby Stretton 
you are an idiet. Look at your. face and come to 
your sensea, But ehe is blind—bliod, she can 
never see it, and——" 


“] had. to take a header into” 





“Tf you please, sir, Mies Beryl! has had luncheon 
served in the morning-room, and she says will 
you take a mouthful before you go, if you don’t 
mind humouring her, poor dear, She will be se 
pleased, I know.” 

The last part. of the invitation was Dormer’s 
own interpolation. Beryl had simply charged 
her with a request that Sir Digby would lunch 
before he went, Would he? Would he notf 
He would have done anything she asked him. He 
hed fallen blindly down and worshipped her ever 
since that chance meeting in the wood; and it 
needed no persuasion of Dormer's to make him 
give a ready aseent to the request, 

He remembered, with a smile, what the woman 
had eald, when he hesitated about going home 
with them In the absence of the young lady’s 
mamma ; snd he knew perfect)y well that if there 
was any blame, wher Mrs. Blount returned, ib 
would rest on her shoulders, aad Beryl would 
be held blameless. 

So he went down to fall more abjectly in love 
than aver with the lovely vision of beauty that 
met him at the doorof the pretty room where 
the simple repagt had been laid out, 

With her hat off, and the sunny hair crowning 
her shapely head, Beryl Blount looked even more 
bewitching than in her outdoor costume, and 
Digby watched her as she moved about with per- 
fect grace aud fearlessness, feeling na if he were 
in a dream, 

Dormer remained tn attendance to wait upon 
her young mistress and play propriety, and 
Beryl chatted to her guest as if she had knowa 
him all her life, 

She had the fearleseness of a child, combined 
with the graceful charm of a woman; and the 
Baronet listened and talked, forgetting every- 
thing but the pleasure of the hour. 

- He learned a little about the Blounts during 
the luncheon, That they were people of refine- 
ment and means he judged from everything 
around him, 

Mrs, Blount was a widow-—that he had gathered 
before~-and fond of s country life, and she had 
three daughtera—-one married, ic India, one 5 
beauty much admired, ab present with her mother 
on a visit, and his charming hosteas, whom he de- 
cided must be the most beautiful of them all. 

Mrs, Blount was the widow of a Colonel in 
tha army,and had left his wife an ample for- 
tund, and provided for his girls as well; Beryl 
pointed to his portrait hanging over the mante!- 
piece with evident pride, 

“That te paps,” she said; ‘but not half 
handsome enough. fe has only been dead 
three years. I used to think him the haudsomest 
man that ever existed.” 

“Then you could see him? 
always———” 

Not always blind, Digby Stretton was going to 
say, but.he stepped suddenly, remembering that 
be might be touching on a psinful topic; but 
Beryl understood and replied, —- 

"No; I could see once,” she said, with juat 
& little eacness in her voice, “ { have beeu blind 
about seven years—ii was froza an illness and 
cold, at least the doctors says so. I am thankful 
that it did not destroy the look of my eyes as 
well as their usefulness.” 

The speech sounded as if there were a touch 
of vanity in it; but nothing was farther from 
her thoughts. 

“¥ like people fo like me,” she said, voively, 
‘and. it is 26 difficult to love ugly folke, is it 
not ?”” 

“Teit?” asked Digby, with a sudden heart- 
ache. Was he not ugly beyoud redemption ? 

“YT ysed to think 90,” ehe answered ; “I can 
ofily like or dislike people now from their actions 
and words, ‘I judge by the sound of a person's 
voice what they are like, Mamma says I am 
infallible in that way.” 

‘Tam afraid Lion's voice was not prepossess- 
ing the other day, ther,” the baronet said ; 
RR. gave tongue in a fashion likely to scare any 


You were not 


“Tt was a good honest bark,” Beryl said, 
simply, ‘‘and matched his master’s voice well 
[think you have the very wicest voice I ever 
heard, Sir Digby.” 
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CHAPTER III, 


Diasy Strerron's heart gave a great bound at 
the pretty words and the sweetly spoken compli- 
ment, Her gentle eyes were turned to hia face 
just as if she could see, and it was hard to 
believe that there was nothing but darkness 
there—t! -y were such spesking eyes. There 
was a searciivg, inquiring expression about them 
that is soractimes very painful in a blind person, 
but ia this lovely girl it only just hinted at 
pathos ; her face expressed nothing but gentle 
content aud bright thankfulness when anything 
fresh came under her notices, 

*‘I must be dreaming,” the young Baronet 
eaid to himself. “It cannot be real. This 
lovely girl like a princess out of a tale— 
and I here alone with her as if I had known her 
all my life, and she cannot see me—cannot look 
upon my face and recoil at it as I have seen 
many do.” 

They were virtually alone. Dormer was in 
altendance on her young mistrees, placing what 
she wanted within her reach ond weltien for 
orders, but she paid no attention to anything 
that went on, and might have teen a stone statue 
ia her imperturbability. Digby Stretton was 
amazed at the deft manner in which the blind 
girl waited on herself and did the honours of her 
table. She never made a mistake or touched 
the wrong thing, and he almost forgot to eat 
while watching her. 

“You pay me a very high compliment,” he 
aald, ‘I am afrald you would think me the 
very rudest man ian the world if you could see me 
now.” 

“Rude men vever speak as you do,” she 
replied quietly. ‘' What are you doing that is so 
terrible !” 

“Staring at you. I can hardly believe that 
you cannod see me, No one would know that 
you were—that you couldn’t see, to watch you 
now.” 

“Ah! who is paying compliments now?” 
Beryl saic, smiling. “If I am not so helpless 
#6 some blind people I owe it all to Dormer, 
Where are you, Dormer }” 

“ Here, Miss Beryl.” 

“She bas taken such pains with me,” the girl 
went on, possessing herself of the hand of her 
attendant, and laying her cheek upon it. Sir 
Digby thought he would have given half his 
possessions if it had been hie hand instead of 
Dormer’s, “She has taught me to be quite in- 
dependent, I was very fretful and unkind at 
first, and ifshe had not been the most patient 
and loving of women she would have let me 
alone ; but she said I should find the benefit of 
it all afterwards, aud sol have. It is almost as 
if I had my eyes—-she has taught me to do every- 
thing in the dark.” 

*‘ Ah, she has taught herself, sir,” the faithful 
servant said. ‘There never was such a patient 
creature,” and Leryl emiled and said,— 

“There, there, Dormer, that will do,” with a 
pretty air of authority, and divmissed the sub- 
ject with quiet tact and good breeding. 

“IT do hope you are enjoying your lunch,” she 
sald to her companion, ‘'] cannot see whether 
you are eating or not. I hope you didn’t hurt 
yourself very much,” 

“Oh, wy hurt was nothing. ‘A little water 
clears us of this deed,’ as Lady Macbeth saye. I 
have left all my scratches in the dressing-room ; 
besides, a scratch more or leas does not signify to 
me much.” 

** Dear me, most gentlemen are very particular 
about their faces,” 

* Ab, well, 1am not one of them,” Sir Digby 
eald. “‘ Miss Blount, may I take you home and 
introduce you to my mother! She will be de- 
lighted. Lion, get out! What brings you here, 
air }” 

His speech was interrupted by a equeal from 
Dormer and the sudden entrance of Lion through 
the window. Dormer had a rooted belief that 

avery big dog she met was bent upon instantly 

levouring her, and Lion had brushed past her 

with scant ceremony fn his search for his master. 


Don’t be frightened, Miss Blount; he will nob 
hurt you.” 

* No, I’m sure he will not,” Beryl seid, az the 
big dog, having enuffed round her for a moment, 
sat down by her eide and laid his head in her lap, 
as if he were conscious of her «ffi ction and‘would 
not scare her by jumping up or offering her a 
paw she could not see. ’ 

“Lion is a gentleman,’ she said, “like his 
mester,”’ and again Sir Digby felt himeelf crim- 
soning all over at the outepoken compliment. 

Tt did not ceem to occur to Beryl that she was 
saying anything out of the common in thus speak- 
ing her mind. She said what she thought, as 
any child would have done, and her guest felt a 
wild longing to take her in hie strong arms and 
kiss her sweet face, He was giddy with the new 
and delightful emotion. He never seen & 
woman who charmed him as this helpless blind 
girl did. 

“T must go,” he said, somewhat suddenly, 
looking into her sweet face and wondering 
whether she guessed what made his voice tremble 
and the hand that he touched hers with shake as 
if it were a leaf. “They will wonder what has 
become of me at home, especially now that Lion 
has set forth in search of me, He only does that 
when he is very much disturbed about his 
roaster.” 

“You will come sgain?” she sald, simply. “ f 
am afraid I have detained you a long time, but I 
am so grateful to you, and it has been so pleasant 
to hear you talk ; and bring Lion, please—I think 
he likes me.” 

‘*T shall be only too glad, and so will Lion,” 
Sir Digby said, pressing the little hand that lay 
so confidingly in his own. ‘‘When Mrs. Blount 
returns my mother will have fouch pleasure in 
making her acquaintance—and yours.” a 

“Oh, please don’t wait for mamma,” Beryl 
pleaded, a look of disappointment clouding her 
fair face. ‘She may stay away ever so long. She 
knows Iam quite eafe with Dormer, and that [ 
don’t care for company, and-——” 

"I will bring my mother whenever you like, if 
you are quite sure that Mrs. Blount would like 
it,” Digby aaid. ‘‘ She will be at:home to-night, 
I expect,” and with another pressure of the hand 
and a loving look into her sightless eyes, which 
would have spoken volumes to her could she but 
have seen it, he left her. 

“ He's gone!” sighed Beryl, as she stood by 
the window listening to his retreating footateps, 

‘* Yes, dearie, he's gone,” Dormer said, rather 
shortly ; “and I don’t know that I ought to have 
let him come here at ll.” 

* Not let him come! Why, Dormer, he saved 
me from being killed. I should have been dead 
by now but for him.” 


“Yes, I know, my darling,” Dormer said, 
lovingly. “But it woyld have been as well to 
let him go straight home. But for his face, and 
he had ecra it terribly, poor young gentle- 
man, I should not have asked him here.’ 

“Then you would have been,a spiteful thing, 
Dormer,” Beryl said, somewhat petulantly. 
“Why, it has been like a gleam of sunlight talk- 
ing bo him and listening to his glorious voice, 
Dormer, A man with a voice like that ought to 
be as handsome:as a god,” 

“ Well, he isn’t to say handsome,” Dormer said, 
smiling to herself, as she thought of Digby Stret- 
ton’s scarred face ; ‘‘ but he’s as nice a gentleman 
as I ever saw.” 

“Nice! he’s glorious. I should love him 
dearly if { knew him better ; I know I should.” 

“Dear heart, Miss Beryl, that’s not the 
way a young lady should talk of a gentleman. [ 
hope he won’t come here any more till your ma 
comes back ; we muatn’t let him in till we know 
whether she will approve of it.”” 

“ Ah! what bave I done that you should speak 
to me in that tone?” 14 Pym in disuiay, 
“You make me feel as if I done some*hing 
unladylike or mg Od ; perhaps I have, and he 
will dislike me for it. I am so different from 
other girla, I cannot see like them when I have 
made a mistake; I cannot read people's faces. I 
can only judge by their voices, and his was all 
music, Dormer !' 





“He has broken bia chain,” Sir Digby said. 
“He will do is sometimes when he misses me, 


Her overstrained nerves gave way, and she 


taking her to her heart as if she were a little 
child, comforted her and soothed her, and tried 
to make her understand that she had nob beco. 
blaming her, but feeling all the time that she 
wished her mistress would come back. It was 
dangerous for Mies Beryl to be talking of a man 
as if she had already learned to love him, and 
she had only met*him twice, and for aught she 
kvew he might be going to be married to some- 
one e ' 

* Not that anyone will want to marry her, 
poor darling,” she raid to herrel?, in thinkiog 
the matter over, ‘“ There's no love of that sort 
for her, and she ought to be kept out of the 
way of it. She'll just go on talking to miesis as 
ehe has talked to me, and I shall catch it, fF 
hope he won’t come here any more ~while we are 
by ourselves,” 

Dormer need not have been afraid. Digby 
Stretton was fated not to see her young mistress 
for some time. A calamity had happened while 
he had been out that morning that was nearly 
ending as seriously as the one from which he had 
had the good fortune to save Bery! Blount. 

Striding up the avenue with bent head, intent 
on self-communing, and wondering at himeelf 
for the strange new happiness that seemed to 
fill his heart and make snother man of him, he 
ran full tilt egaimsb somecne coming in the oppo- 
site direction. ‘i 

“Oh! Sir Digby, I beg your pardon,” the 
man eaid—it was one of his own servaintse—" FI 
was running to seek you, sir, An accident hae 
happened.” ; 

* An accident |” 

“ Yes, sir,” breathlessly, 

“To whom?” . 

‘To Mr, Stretton, sir; he was in the gum 
room and--—” 

“ And what? for Heaven’s sake speak, man,” 
Digby eald, for the man had paused from sheer 
want of breath. 

«They hardly kuow yet, sir, I think. I was 
sent off to fetch you before the doctor got there ; 
but he isn’t dead, Sir Digby. Don’t look like 
that, indeed he isn’t, I was to say he was badiy 
hurt ; that wasall they could tell. Mrs. Welford 
was with him, and Mr. and Mrs, Hastings had 
come over from the Rectory, and the doctor was 
sent for. Jem took Black Diamond. He said 
he was sure you would not mind.” 

"Mind! Of course not,” Digby Stretton said, 
bis heart sinking within him as he listened. 
What should he say to his mother when she 
returned that evening if her darling was dead ? 
He gathered that Hubert had been cleaning a gun, 
which must have been loaded. There was no 
other way, of accounting for what had ha ed, 
end it had gone off or burst—the servant aha n0* 
know which—and wounded him badly in the 
thigh and hand, 

He forgot Bery] Blount’s very existence as he 
bent over the pale form on the library sofa, and 
wondered whether the kind!y eyes would unclose 

and whether his brother's voice would ever 
give him gladsome greeting in this world again. 

“She would not have grieved so much if it 
had been me instead of him,” he thought, with 
just a tinge of bitterness as he thought with 
of his mother acd her home-coming. “ 
eball I say to her when she asks for her boy ?” 

“Take care of Bertie ” had always been Lady 
Stretton’s injunction to her elder son when the 
two bad been boys, and Digby had taken care of 
Bertie in every possible fashion ever since they 
had been two rollicking schoo)l- boys together, and 
as far as he could through their life since. 

Bertie had been a trouble and an anziety to 
him always—everlastingly in scrapes—from some 
of which it was difficult to extricate him, and 
more difficult still to keep the knowledge of them 
from his mother; but, withall his follies, loved 
and cherished as prodigal sons always contrive to 
be. “ 


“Tt will go far to kill her if anything happens 
to him,” his brother thought, as he waited for 
the fiat of the doctors ; and he fairly broke down 
and sobbed when they came to him and told him 
that, with all'due care, it would nob be death 
this time, Bertie was sorely hurt, and would 
lie a he!p'ess cripple for some time, but unless 





burst into passionate weeping; and Dormer, 


something unforeseen happened he would live. 
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‘No, I’m nob dead, old boy,” Bertie’s voice 
aaid to bim when he bent over him in thankful- 
ness for restored sense, and knowledge of what 
was pasting around him, 

‘You are not to get rid of me this time. 
Don’t let the mater frighten herself into a fit 
when she comes back. I am only weak from the 
shock and the bleeding; I don’t know how I 
came to be euch a confounded ase.” 

There was more the matter than that, but 
there was great cause for thankfulness that things 
were no worse; and Lady Stretton, when she 
returned, wept tears of mingled joy and sorrow 
over what had come to pass. 

No wonder that she heard nothing of Digby’s 
adventure, and that the baronet forgot for a time 
the fascination of Beryl’s sweet eyes. and win- 
some face, and thovght only of his brother lying 
between life and death, and the mother who was 
aorrowing over him ao deeply. ; 


CHAPTER lV. 


Atmost the first persons to call and inquire 
after the invalid were the mother and sister of 
Beryl Blount, had not been introduced to 
Lady Stretton and son, but they mace their 
gratitude for Digby's rescue of the blind girl 
serve as an introduction to the — lady of 
Stretton Royal; they had hurried -home on 
hearing of the peril she had bean in, much to 
Miss Blount’s disgust, She loved her sister 
according to her lights, and when her affection 
for her did not interfere with any evjoyment of 
her own; but she wae a wilful beanty, and loved 
her own way, and this “disagreeable affair,” as 
she chose to call it, curtailed a very pleasant visit, 
and brought the attentions of a decidedly eligible 
young gentleman to an untimely end. 

‘Mamma is so absurdly fond of Beryl,” she 
sald to one of her companions who was bewailing 
her departure, “ that she cannot be satisfied with 
Dormer’s account of her, but must drag us back 
to make sure that she is all right. 

“Dormer should take more care of her than 
allow her to roam about the lanes and fields by 
— in that way.’’ he 

ere was some honey amo t , after 
all She would be Shedenn to se Dinty 
Stretton, and he was a decidedly eligible man—- 
young, rich, and unmarried ; which latter fault 
she proposed to herself to correct in due time, 
She bad heard he was very ugly, but what of 
that} He was a baronet with as many thou- 
sands s-year as her mother owned hundreds, and 
would make a capital match, 

Mrs. Blount and her daughters had come from 
quite another part of the country to the Soret- 
ton Dower House, as {t was still called, so the 
two ladies were quite strangers to each other, 
and regarded one another with not a little 
curiosity. Mrs, Blount was a stately person, with 
much dignity and self-eatisfaction about her, but 
she was by no means auch a thorough-bred look- 
ipg woman as Lady Strettov, who looked like an 
empress, and greeted them with the courtesy of 
& queen. 

“It is very kind of you to cee us at all,” Mrs, 
Blount said, when they had mutually introduced 
themselves and were seated. ‘I did not expect 
it. But I could not help coming to tell you how 
grateful we all are, I should have lost my 
darling but for sm brave son. May I not see 
him and thank him for myself?” 

“He will hardly leave brother for a mo- 
ment,” Lady Stretton said, touching the bell, 

but be will be glad to hear from your lips that 
the young lady is none the worse for her fright, 
Sometimes the fll-effects of such an accident do 
dot show themeelves directly, Digby's scratches, 
‘or instance, are far uglier to-day than they were 


"at first, You have heard of his struggles with 


the brambles, I daresay ?” 
“ My poor at home believes he was nearly 
ae leath, ihe things Mrs. Blount said ; 
she la apt to magnify things, as blind 
will. She was terribly excited when she eke 


what had ha to your younger son, I 
hope the accounts that have reached us grew in 
the carrying” 
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* Allis well now, I hope and believe,” Lady 
Stretton replied. ‘* My boy’s recovery will be 
slow, but it ia tolerably sure now. Digby, here 


‘| is Mrs. B'ount come to see and thank you, and 


to make kind inquiries for our dear Hubert,” 

Digby Stretton’s heart gave a great Jesp as he 
greeted the mother of the blind syren who had 
taken his heart captive. 

He had been too much occupied with Hubert 
to think of aught else till now. But his thoughts 
went flying to Beryl now, and there was 9 break 
in his voice as he took her mother’s hand, and 
asked for her. 

'* Quite well, and always talking about you,” 
Mrs. Blount eaid ; and such a light came into his 
face at her words that Miss Blount startled, and 
said to herself that it was all nonsense to call 
him ugly. There was so much expression in his 
<a that the disigurement was hardly notice- 
a 

And so the introduction was made, and an 
acquaintance inaugurated between the ladies of 
the Dower House and lady Digby; and the 
latter paid a return visit as soon as she could 
leave Hubert, who -was recovering slowly, and 
was as exacting and selfish as invalids usually 
are. 

“Mrs. Blount and Miss Blount are ott, 
ma’am,” was Dormer’s answer to the lady’s 
question ; “but Miss Beryl is at home, if you 
would pleaee to walk in,” 

“T should like to'see Mise Bery! very much,” 
the lady said, ‘that is, if she is willing. Is she 
afraid of strangers ?” 

** No, ma’am, she is just as if she could see— 
you would hardly know.” 

Beryl started thom her seat eagerly at the sound 
of Lady Stretton’s name. At last she would 
have uews of him ; the time had seemed so long 
since that delighfful day when he had sat beside 
her in that room, and talked to her, and broken 
bread with her ; and he had promised to come, 
andshehad never seen him since, His dog had come 
more than once, walked into the house, and eat 
down beside her as if he would have brought her 
some message if he could speak. He was there 
now, to Lady Strevton’s t amazement. She 
caught sight of his great resting on Beryl’s 
knee as Dormer showed her into the room, and 
she said, somewhat shar ply,— 

** My sox is not here, is he?" 

‘* No, my lady,” Dormer replied—she had re- 
collected herself, and said ‘‘ms’am” no more, 
“ He often comes like that, does the dog. Every 
dumb thing takes to my young lady, biees her, 
and she is very fond of a great dog.” 

Lady Stretton looked for a moment at the 
sweet inquiring face turned #0 eagerly towards 
her, and then she took Beryl’s hands and drew 
her close to her.and kiesed her. It was an un- 
ueual caress for her to bestow ; she was not of 
the gushing order of women, but there was some- 
thing about Beryl Blount’s feee that made every- 
one long to embrace her; just as some people 


carry about them a certain aomething that makes | 
‘other folks’ hands tingle to box their ears, and 


9 feet quiver with the desire to administer o 


“ My dear,” Lady Stretton said, gently, “I am 
so thankful my boy was there to do what he did;” 
and then she sat down beside the girl, and they 
were friends from that hour. Bery! chattered 
away to the statoly lady whore advent she had 
rather dreaded, and listened to al) sorts of stories 
about Stretton Royal and its master till her 
mother returned, and the conversation turned into 
; sg groove, whither she could not fol- 

ow it, 

And Lady Stretton went home and told her 
son where had been, and how she had seen the 
blind girl of whonr he had spoken, and Digby 
looked her etraight in the face and said,— 

bg Then you have seen my future wife, 


er. 
“Your what?” 
“My future wife.” 
"Do you know who you are taiking about, 
en. I was 3 g of that poor blind 


“You were talking about Miss rag Blount, 
the woman to whom, Heaven willing, [am going 
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to offer my hand and heart, Offer, did I esy ? Ah 
me, the has the latter already.” 

“I think you must. be going mad!” Lady 
Stretton said, inamazement, ‘ She is no wife for 
you, my son,” 

"*She Is a well-born Jady, mothcr; there is 
never a Stretton on the walls of the old gallery 
yonder that was anything better.” os 

“ But she is blind, Digby—a creature lacking a 
sense, Is there ever s Stretton yonder that was 
halt, or lame, or blind, or had a blemieh of any 
sort? Think what you are saying. You don's 
mean it, surely !—a girl you Lave only teen 
twice,” 

‘If I had only seen her for one single instant, 
mother, it was time enough for wy heart to claim 
her as its own. Don’t talk of blemiehes, dear ; I 
have enough for the whole line of Strettons, 
Thank Heaven, she cannot see them 1”. 

* But have you asked her, Dighy? What does 
she say ?” 

“T ehall ask ber,” Sir Digby replied. ‘‘Ifshe 
says me pay, mother ——” 

“ Well, my boy, if she does?” 

“JT shall never ask another woman while my 
life lasts, J can’t talk about it, mother. I am 
no lovesick boy falling in love with every girl I 
meet, Iam a man, with a man’s presions and a 
man’s hope, and I have met the woman whoehal! 
share my life with me if Heaven wills; if it does 
not, I will go through the world alone, and les 
Hubert have my place.” 

Lady Stretton was sorely troubled abouh what 
her son had told her. She knew right well that 
argument on apy subject only made his purpore 
more firm, 

He was of age, anc she had no jurisdiction, and 
she could nobtalk to Hubert about it ; the least 
excitement in his weak state would most likely 
be fatal, the doctors had said, and what would 
excite him more than the news that his brother 
contemplated matrimony ? 

Somehow, he had come to look upon himself 
as the heir. Dighy’s excessive cenaitiveness about 
his personal appearance would keep him a bache- 
lor, in all probability, and then the p’ace and its 
revenues would come to him, the haudsome scion 
of a handsome race, 

What good times he would have when he 
came into his own! What a house he would 
keep, and whata name he would make for him 
self in all the country side! 

He was reckoning without his hoat, this hand- 
some, careless Hubert. Even while he was lying 
helpless and suffering the mistress of Stretton 
Royal was chosen, the wife that was to take her 
place by her hushand’s side was coming to oust 
him and his hopes for ever, 

* n > * . 

“Do Iunderstand you rightly, Sir Digby? f£ 
am afraid not,” and Mrs, Biount stared at the 
Barouet, who had asked for an interview with her, 
as if she thought he bad somehow lost his 
senses. 

“T hope you do, madam. 
meaning plain.” 

"You ask me to give: you my daughter for 
your wife—my poor blind child?” 

“Ido. From my heart I enireat you nob to 
turn a deaf ear to my suit. I never thought to 
care for any woman—that fs, I never hoped that 
any woman would ever care for me—nntil I met 
her. Ah! Mrs. Blount, she has come to be the ore 
thing in all the world for me. Do not refuse her 
to me. Iwill cherish her and love her as wile 
was never loved or cherished before. Sho shall 
not have an ungratified wish.” 

"T am sure of that,” Mre. Blount said, some- 
what hesitatingly. She was flattered and de- 
lighted with the proposal, but che wished it hac! 
been to her other daughter, her beautiful Elinor. 
Poor Beryl could never make a sensation in the 
world, and she had hoped in a quiet fashion~—for 
she was too much of alary ever to show that she 
was husband-hunting for her daughters—-thab Sir 
Digby would be fascinated by her lovely Elinor. 

€T don’t know what to say,” she wenton, "It 
is a great temptation to have my child placed for 
ever above the reach of any trouble that poverty 
may bring—-and J am not a rich woman, Sir 
Digby—and the greater portion of my income t 
an anuuity that dies with me, Tut I am think 


I tried to make my 
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ing of you. Have you thought what it would be 
&+ place a helpless creature like my «ffl cted child 
a© the head of your establishment to——” 

‘i have thought of everythivg,” he reptied, 
gravely. ‘‘ What does the establisbment signify 
so we love each other; and I think, 1 faney-—— 

“You have not said anything to her; Sir 

sigoy t You have vot told Beryl you love her # 
She koows nothing of such things as ye. She is 
asinnocent as achildin all love mutrera, She 
hae been as you see her for many years.” 

‘So she told me. No, Mrs. Blount, I have 

spoken to her of my love, I would not 
atartle her sweet innocence by act or word till I 
had your consent to approach her, Say I may 
ipeak to her ; let me feel that your blessing goes 
with my asking, and I shall be the happiest man 
ia all the world.” 

** You naust aetile it with Beryl,” Mrs Blount 
zaid, ‘If she does not say you way it ia not for 
me to stand in her light. But, oh! Sir D gby, if 
her misfortune should bring misfortune on others 
—if her children should be afflicted like hereelf 
—-will you not curee me for having yielded to 
your wishes ?” 

‘‘Never, Whatever comes of it, I ehal! thank 
ldeaveu for haviug given me such « blessing. 
Deer Mrs, Blount, where is she} May I go to 
her? §f want to hear from herown lips that she 
will try to lows me—that my heppiness is not 
ai! a dream.” 


7 * * * * 


* You told him to eettle it with Beryl, did 

; amma?” Misa Blount said to her mother 
valf.aa-hour afterwarda, ‘‘ Beryl is disguetiogly 
t love with him and the settlement wil) not take 
She will say, ‘Yes, sir, and thank you 


og. § 
r asking,” and be Lady Stretton. Fancy that! 


vig Strevtou, without the smallest notion « 

euch a position meacs. Mamma, lama 
jlighted Using; I think I shall turn Roman 
atholic, and yo into a convent 


t ctay be of the greatest use to you, child,’ 


” 


ue @ person of consequence 





resolved to put a bold fsce on the, matter, and 
get hima away befors anything like a shadow of 
the trouble he had brought about should fall on 
Stretton Royal. 

“Tt shall be the last time, old follow,” the 
invalid said, ac his brother held his wasted hand, 
aud promised that he should be safe and at ease 
once more as regarded money within a week. 
“As Lame liviog man I will turn over @ new 
leaf from this boar, You shail never have to 
sigh over me sgain, or, what is more, you shall 
never have to sheli out any more. The mater 
shall never shed another tear for me while I live,” 

“ That's a brave Bertie,” Sir Digby said. “TI 
hope you will remember your promise when 
temptation comer, that is all, It is for the 
mother’s sake I have done it this time. She 
loves you so dearly she would break her heart if 
anything happened to you.” 

**Or to you,’ Habert said, gently. ‘She 
loves you just as well, old fellow,” 

“She shivers when she looks at me some- 
times,” Sir Digby enid, with a amile. “Tam 
not a son for any mother to be proud of, Ah! 
Bertie, the family honours should have been 
yours, You have the Stretton beauty and 
grace. IT doubt i have done wrong sometimes,” 

‘As how }” ' 

"In seeking to briug 4 wife ‘to share my home. 
Maybe I am bringing a curse upon the old race, 
My childrer-——” 

“ Look here,” said Hubert, bringing his hand 
down on his brother’s knee with a emack that 
made Sir Digby start and laugh, “you are 
getting into one of your old morbid fitr. T 
thought they bad fown away altogether, chased 
out of existence by ‘your inamorata’s bight 
amile uid winning words, You arp rot a Gorgon, 
men, that you talk as if you ought to go about 


men's thoughts through their hands, and guees 
their inmost minds from a touch.” 

“Noche can't,” Beryl said ; aud Lady Stretton 
coming in aot the -momefib the eubject was 
dropped, and, as far. as Beryl was concerned, 
almost forgotten ; and Bertie, the bright darling 
of them all, wan now from suffering, and wasted 
to a shadow, went away, aud was not among the 
pleasant company at his Urother’s wedding. 
He was gone to some. celebrated » baths ; 
bub the name of the place was uot tioned, 
aud Sir Digby looked rather grave when he came 
back from escorting him, after an absence of a 
few days, which had. seemed like movths to 
Bergl, to whom he had. come to bs all in ali, 

It was a very quiet wedding. No one wanted 
to make a display of the ‘s infirmity, and 
they went to the little church just outeide the 
Park gates, au? took each other “ for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer,” with only their own 
immediate frieuds to witness their happiness. 

There was no wedding tour, What need when 
the bride could nob see, and did not care for 
being eeen | 

Ib was a glorious honeymoon to her to come to 
her new home, and learn her way about, aud 
familiarize herself with her freah surroundings, 

If Lady Soretton inmented in. aecrep before 
the marriage over herson’s choice, and bewailed 
to herself the introduction of a blind mistress 
to Stretton Royal, she soon forgot that she had 
ever objected, in the love that grew in her heart 
for her new daughter, 

It did not seem as if Beryl were bliad; she 
was so self-reliant and fearless. Shesoon learned 
to go about with only Lion fora guide, and it 
would have been bad for anyone to have laid a 
finger ou her while the big dog was vear, 





iu a mask for fear of frightenivug people ; and it 
you were, your pretty Berg! cat't see it.” 

No, thank Heaven for that," Sir Dighy ssid 
“There is something to be grateful for, after al! 


| She cannot eee it, biese her, and she does hot 
Bloant eaid, *“ Lady Stretton's sister will | 


“Not half so much as Lady Stretton herself; 
antnuia. Don't imagine I am jealous of Beryl, 
poor dear. i wouldn't mind changing — plecea 
witty | that ia all, only I should have to shut 
y eyes every time Sir Dighy came near me. 
Bargican’t eee how ugly he is. I believe she 
tikinke he is the handsomeet man ip the world.” 
“Let ber think so, my dear,” Mre. Blou aid 


She is nervously sensitive, blind though ehe is, 

eauty, and it would give her a shock to 

that her hero was not an Adonis. Here 

16 comes transformed Beryl. My darling 

i, you look quite radiant.” 

bh! mamma, mamua!” was all Beryl could 

as ehe nestled into her mcther’s arms, and 

Mra. Blount fondied her aud held her clos® to 
fer loving heart, and asked her what sailed her 

biog, msmma. Tam so happy, that is all. 

Asimma, he loves me—he says s He has asked 

ue Go be hia wif I once heard a clergyman say 

fat Tivaven ¥ i Love ; 1 know now itis true.” 


‘> 


CHAPTER VY. 


* was a shadow over 2 great joy in 


Pigt el tou heart—-what j 55 ist re if thig | 
ward 4 is Sot so overshaduwedf It wae 
nothing to do with his love; that was unalloyed | 
aed exashioy as human love can possibly be; 
Hat with hia brother, liubert had been in a 
whirl of ney difficulties’ and enranglemenuta at 
the ciate @' the accident which had well-nigh 
ical! im, and be confided to hia brother that 
f be didn's absent bimee!f from the country for 
webile ha would most probably be arrested 

i money matter could be setiled, and his 
wuratiec resolved that ib shoald bea without 

yubling their mother. But there was diegrace 
att sd to it; a ser pe into which the hand- 
our al had himself, and whielb, if he 

yed ia the country, would be inevitably ex- 
sues 

Bis (ivess formed a capilal exeuse for his 


le«virg England f 


awhile, and Sir 


know,” 

“OF couse she does not. Who is going to tell 
her that her husband searred biz face when he 
was a baby, and behaves like a Junatic about it 
aow he is a man?’ You will let me eee her 
before I go, will you not? And look here, 

ig 07 _ 

‘“Well, my boy, what is it}” 

“You will not tell her what a camp her 
brother-ia-law ia, will you? Isehall be dfferent 
when Icome back, and ehe knows me. Don't 
rake up wy tranegreesions for her benefit, there's 
a dear boy, I should like her to think well of 
me.” 





“She shall ; the very beat, be sure’ of that,” 
Sir Digby said. “ She shall never know but that 
her brother-in-lew has been a model of propriety 
aud prudence all his life, I shall bring her to 
eee you to-day, eo look your very beet,” 

Hubert Stretton thoughc he had never seen 
anything so beautifal as the sweet,.calin face of 
the blind girl who was to be his brother's wile, 
oor heard any niusic like her gentle voice. Digby 
left them for a few minutes. after he had intro- 
duced his brother to Beryl and* brought their 
| bands together. Beryl liked te hold the band of 
} anyone to whom she was iatroduced, She was 
almort a thovght-reader, and she gleaned a great 
| deal from contact with a hand, 
} 
' 
| 











*\What fe is?” she asked, suddenly, in the 
midet of their conversation on iadifferent 
subjects; at least eubjects with which they 
were both conversant 

* Nothing,” be replied. ‘ Why?” 

“Sometling started into, your. mind: all at 
omee,”’ she answered, ‘Your hand gave 
throb,”’ 

“You are right,” he said, looking at her with 
wonderiul admiration, ‘‘ something did come 
j into my mind—a way to eerve you.” 

{+ To serve me?” 

‘ Yes , 

What is it?’ 

TI cannot tel you now. IT was looking at you, 
and I thought——-Ab f here is Digby,” he added, 
as his brotherentered the room. ‘I have taken 
the greatest care of her, brother mine. But have 


Digby | you s care, too; sha is a witch; she can read 


. 


Aad eo two months of happiness wet by— 
happiness such as Digby Stretton had never 
dreamed of—a very foretaste of Paradise, and 
then there came a shadow. 

He never knew when it began, Is-was alittle 
cloud no bigger than @ man’s hand, but. ib was 
there. Bery! had a secret+somethiog that, she 
was keeping from him, } 

Shoe was as loving and gentle as éver, her face 
lighted vp with all its old radiance when he 
came near her; bub’ she had somethiog in her 
mind which she did not eliare with him. 

More than once he had surprived her fm tears, 
and when he bad questioned ber, she had said 
nothing siled her, and broken away from him te 
cry still more in her own room, 

Once he bad eotne upon her and Dormer busy 
over a letter, The woman was readiog it to her, 
and her face was ali one glow of eager expecta- 
tion and delight. 

There was wo mistaking the expression, but 
the sound of his fuowtep changed if to unmis- 
takable fear, 

He asked Dormer sbout it, but that inde- 
pendent personage only yeplied that the letter 
waa her lady’s, aud it was not for her to talk 
about it, % 

He asked Beryl herself, and she shirked the 
subject, and would not give him any straight- 
forward answer ; bub ehe seemed frightened, and 
shrank from him when he would have drawn her 
close to hin and talked to her gently and 
lovingly : aud Dighy, poor'self-tormenting soul, 
took it iste h’s head that she was weary of him 
and afraii of him, and all sorts of ridiculous 
notion’, snd brovted and benicaned himself, aud 
behaved as jealous men will, and never ‘eought 
counsel from any one, not even his mother, She 
love i Bery! so dearly, he eaid to himself, that it 
would never do to let her’ have even @ suspicion 
that all was not right, ‘They had ‘beew acarcely 
three months married when his *euspicions ‘were 
confirmed in such a faebion that he wished him- 
self dead in his angry grief. 

One morning the port brought to Stretton 
Royal two letrere—that is, only two of which he 
took any cognizance. There wae the usual 





amount of correspondence, business and other- 
wise, Jady-like letters to ‘his mother, and all sorts” 
of missives for himself, as master of the house. 
One, a foreign-looking mistive, was laid on his 
heap, abd another, algo foreign im appearance, 
was placed beside Bary’. 





Dormer was beside 
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her at the morebb, and took the letter at a 
movement from hér young mistresr, 

“You have made a mistake, Dormer, or, 
raiber, the batler has,” Sir Digby said. ‘That 
letter is for my mother.” 

"No, siz,” she replied, “it fs for my lady.” 

“Tam going mad,” Dighy Stretton said to 
himself. “It was in Hubert’s handwriting.” 

Beryl was strangely agitated at the receipt of 
that letter, whatever it contained, and that 


-she knew something of what it was about was 


eviden» from her trembling hands aud quivering 
lips. Yét she had not read ft or heard it read, 
for it was in Dormer’s pocket, 

“ Shali I not read your letter to you, darling?” 
her husband eaid presently, when Dormer had 
lefb the room for a minute, and a curiops terror 
came inte ber face ad his words, 

“Not this one ; ob | not this,” she said, with a 
sort of gasp, ‘*Any othor but this one ; don't 
ask me, Gear, don’t ask me ! * 

“] won't if you do not wish it,” he enid, gently, 
if somewhat eolély ; “but it. is hardly fair or 
politic to confide fa a servant what you conceal 
from me, Betyh’”” : 

“Ah! you don’t know—you don’t know!" 
she eaid, the tears falling down her cheeks, 
"Trust me, Digby dear, and don’t be angry with 
me for not telling you.” 

“Please yourself,” he said. “I have no wish 
to pry into any eecrets that you wish to keep ;” 
and so saying he watked ous of the room with fits 
own letters in his hand, and shut himself ia his 
atudy to read them, ‘ 

Tie foreign one Was & surprise and a shock. Tt 
told him of the death of a relation in the Weat 
Indies, and of his own accession to a considerable 
fortune. It would be well, the letter said, if Sir 
Dighy Stretton could arrange to come out and 
see to the business himeelf, There was likely to 
beaciaim set up by an illegitimate son of the 
deceased gentlemnan, aud matters generally were 
ab sixes and révens. 

“T cannot go,” Digby said to himeelf. “ How 
can | leave home end Beryl? and I could not 
take my darling with me, Where is she, 1 
wonder ?” 

The news had almost driven the suspicious 
letter that Beryl had received out of his head, 

He went to seek her, and came upon her 
unawares jn ‘a favourite nook of the private 
xarden, Her attendavt was with her, and they 
a talking ‘earnestly, with their heads toge- 
ther, . 

“T am quite ready,” he heard Beryl say; 
"ready to go this very day. Oh! Dormer, if we 
cquid only get rid of Sir Digby, we would start 
at once,” 

Start. Where’ to? Where could his blind 
wife be wanting to go and without him! The 
two moved away as he watched, and left a torn 
plece of paper lying where they had been sitting. 
The Baronet took it up and his fears were con- 
firmed ; it was part of the envelope of the leétter, 
aud it was directed in his brother's band writing. 
He had not been mistaken—he thought he knew 
Hubert’s free, sprawling hand. What could he 
have To write to Bery] about ? 

“Dear Hubert!” ‘Phe words came distinctly 
to his ear in bis wife’s voice, and then a warning, 
“Dosh } moy lady,” from Dormer, 

Ah! he wotild go to Jamaica~he was nob 
wasted hers, ‘Fool that he had been to think 

hat there wes any chance of happiness for him. 
“ven & women who could not see turned against 
bim é' Oaly three months, and his happiness was 


ver } 

So he talked to himself, working himself up 
with every passing moment till he had bullt*up a 
pile of jealousy snd, hurt feeling big enough to 
make him do anything. 

“Tehall go, mother,” he said to the Dowager 
Lady Stretton, when he showed her the letter, 
“*T don’t fancy I shall be much missed.” 

_ “What do you mean?” she aaked, coldly, as 
it scemed to him, 

“I mean that I-—that Beryl—that 1. don't 
think my wife will miss me mucb,” he said, inco- 
herently, and bis mother smiled to herself, but 
answered him quietly and gently, — 

“1 don't know what you have got into your 
head, Digby!” she said. “ Bery! will grieve as 


much as you could pomibly desire a{ avy sepa- | adieu, and leaye the rest, A bitter cloud haa 
ration from you,” | come over his happiness; he could better benr 

** Yet she is anxious to getrid of me, [ heard the darkness if he were far away. 
her say 80.” | His wife was io her ownroom when he sought 

“T think yo may truat your wife in all | her, alone, her fingers straying idly over the hoyn 
things,” Lady Stretton said,’ “Leave her to me, | of her piano. Music was at all timea a solace 
my boy. If you have any fancy regeardiog | and amusement to her. 
her shake it off; you will be gorry for it. Make She was singing softly to herself, and did 
up your mivd when you will travel, and make nor hear him enter—a rare thing for her—for 
haste back, The clowda will all be dissipated by | her ears rande up for her eyes, she was apt to 
the time you return, and you will wonder at your. | say, and was singularly acute, as blind people's 
self for ever having let’ them gather.” ears geuerally are, 

He thought his mother’s manner rather odd, | 15 was not till he touched her shoulder that 
and he left her without telling her anything about | ehe war conscious of his presence, and she lookad 
the letter that bad aronséd his suspicious. She up a0 him with a puzzled expreasion. 
loved’ Hubert so dearly and he had repaid her so} ‘‘ What is the matter?” sho asked. 


badly, ia some instances, that he could wot bear; ‘What should be the matter?” ha said, 
to give her pain, gravely ; “why do you ask?” : 
“TF wilt go,” he said,“ Perhaps I shall be * There wos no love In your touch,” she sald, 


drowned, killed; lost or something, If I am, | gently. “Ah! Digby, you are angry with me, 
there will bsan end of fvand of me. Oh! Beryl, | and { canmo: help io,” 

my darliog, my Carling | I could have borne avy- “Yes, you can ; you can tell me what it le that 
thing bus thia~any thing but this!” you are keeping secret from me. Why you have 
letters that I way aot read !—letters from—-—~” 

He checked himself, He would hot mrroduce 
Hubert’s name sow ; be could not trust hicself 
as i to speak of bis brother yet, 

CHAPTER VI. “ Yes, I did have a letter,” Bery! said, quietly, 

"Dear Hubert!” and with « curious determination in her pretty 

How the werda seemed toring in Dighy Stret- | face, “ and I do refuse to cell you anythiog abou’ 
ton's ears as he sat communing with himeelf, and | it. My darling, can you not trust met” 

: to take comforb from his mother’s words ! *T must, siuce you give me no alteriative.” 

e recalled « thing that Hubert had said She bar no ides of what his euepicions were ; 
to him about his wife after that interview ; how | she could not read the distruet in his eyes, nor 
he had told him’ Bery] was an angel, and de. | the wild look that came into his face at her 
clared that he envied him’ his happiness ; and he | words. 
recollected ‘now how Hubert bad seen Beryl “As you will,” he «aid, coldly, efter a pause, 
egain. duziny which she sat wondering why he did not 

Dormer had taken her to’ his ruom, and she | speak to her. “ You will not be tried with the 
had beer there alone’; he had not noticed or cared | effort of keeping anything from we lovg. 1 am 
at the time. Bub ‘now, what did ip all mean? | going away.”’ 

They were in correspondence ; and his wife | . ‘‘ Going away |” 
blushed and was agitated at the mention of his} She echoed his words like someone in a cream, 
careless brother's namé, He had heard her with | and her face turned very pale ; but there was ® 
his‘own ¢ars declare that she was ready to go | look on iv in the midst of her surprise of relief 
—where ? and satisfaction. She was glad he was going—- 

She, who could hot stir abroad without Dormer | he could see it, he was sure of it. His presence 
or someone with her—she wanted to get rid | was irkeome to her now, her fancy had fated. 
of him, wished he would go away that sho, too, | Ah, well! it was not her fault, maybe. It was 
might go. | the fortune of men like him never to be loved for 

“Dear Hubert!” } themselves alone. 

How her voices had coftened and taken a new She had been told what a position hers would 
and strange tenderness as she spoke the namie, | be if she married him, and—— Bah?! it would 
unconscious that her husband was within hearing, | not bear thinking about. He would ro and let 

Poor, passionate Sir Digby! Consciona of bis | the rest take care of itself He show!ld be able 
own ugliness, and making eure that Beryl had | to think when he was away; he could only 
found her mistake—-had heard that her husband | torment himself with rage anc despair now that 
was almost a Gorgon—what should he do} she was so near him. 

The very tone of her yoice, as she spoke to him **Yes,"? he said; “going away. You will nox 
that morning, had-been.altered,. Ip was petulant | miad.” 
and impatieat ; and Dormer, too, bad spoken to “Not mind! Oh, Digby ! half myself will be 














she refuced to give him the letter that had come | and why? You did not tell me anythiog stout 
for her mistreas. it this morning.” 

Bery] had admitted there was a secret, and he} ‘I only knew of the necessity this moraing IE 
knew it was one that hig brothe? shared with her am going to Jamaiea, J have inherited come 
~his younger brother, hig mother’s favouxite, | property there, and I must go and vee after 2.” 
aud the one who could always win a woman with | ToJamsaics! And he could stand there and 
his glib tongue, and sweet, wheedling ways | tall her of it ia thas cold, hard fashion. without 

How had he cotme between them? How had | taking her into his arma and kiesiog her, or telling 
he matiaged to wok upon bis blind wife? Thap | her howsorry be was to go, Perhaps he waa not 
he had done so was only too apparent; and he, | sorry, Perhaps she had wearie¢ bir with her 
Digby Stretton, the master of this old place, and | helplessness and childish ways, She was very 
the richest man in all the country side, was the | childich—her sister was always telling her + 
most miserable man in exiatence. “You are hot sorry to go,” she said, “1 van 

Common-sente whispered ‘Go and talk to | hear that in your voice.” 

Bary], seek her and Kava an vuderstanding with “Tt is better that } should do eo,” he reptied 
her, and above all, trust her; ‘but common- | “And you, Bery!, you can do withont ma - i 
sense was routed and sent to the wall by | think you are not sorry either. 16 will leare you 
passionate jealousy and fancied hideousness | free, [ heard you say you wished it, ony au hom 
and unworthiness, aud was crowded out of court | égo—you were talkiog to Dormer.” 

altogether, 4 Bery) was very white now. He was trying he 

A passionate, loving heart wrung by a alight, ; too hardly, y 
either real or imaginary, has no sense, and Digby “Did you "hear all I eaid to Dormer }’” she 
Strettcn hugged his mizery, snd hid it as the | weked. “‘ Were you listenfog?” — 

Spartan bey hid the fox, and smiled while it “No, dear. WhatT heard was by charce. I 
lacerated him. heard my wife wish that she could get ric of me > 

Leaveit’to his mother} Ay, would he? He | she has ber with now, I shall go to-morrow it 
would go to Jamaica, and per ce never come | ponsible.” Reh: 
back again, He was cowardly in his sorrow, and “Aad for how long? Ah! Digby, 3 iv erned 
had not courage enough to grapple with the evil, | to cowe and tell me this so suddenly, Wh». 








He would tell Bery) he was going, and bid her ! shall I do without yout” 


him with what seemed undisguised contempt, as | gone if you leave we. But whereare yon going ? 
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She broke down now aud burst iato passionate 
weeping, and he took her in his arms and held 
close to him. 

You will be qaite safe,” he said. ‘ You will 
lave my mother, and your own mother and siater, 
% rmer, 
‘‘ But I shall not have you,” she said, and then 
suddenly, sfter a pause, “ how long shall you be 

way, Digby #” 

“Three months, I daresay.”. 
Again that curious look of satisfaction that he 

had marked in her face before. She could not 
conceal her feelings, and he could read her speak- 
ing face like a book. She was glad he was going. 
Tnere was no doubt of it; she wanted to be 
fre 
“Three months!” 
w ole months ! 

ternity.” 

“lt will pass over,” be replied, quietly; “ an 
{ will come to my absence and to all other 
things. Beryl, my darling, don’t let me go thinkiug 
i have made a mistake and spoiled your life. 
‘Teil me what it is that you are keeping from me, 
aud why you are glad that we are to be separ- 
ated ¢” 
‘Spoiled my life!” she repeated. “ Digby, 

are you going out of your senses? Life has been 


he exclaimed, ‘‘ three 
Ohi Digby, it seems like an 


Heaven to me eiuce I have been your wife 
till——” 

Till what? She stopped suddenly, and hez 
face whitened. ‘Till someone came between them 


was the interpretation he pub upov her words, 
and he hardened his heart, and spoke coldly 
enough in answering her 

“ Ouly for # little while, I am afraid,” he ssid, 
“Perhaps Heaven will come back when I am gone, 
Beryl #” 

“{ don’t understand you,” she said, her face 
flushing vow, as hie bitterness became apparent 
in his tone. ‘“ We are misunderstanding each 
other, I think,” 

‘Perhaps we are, I think I understand my- 
self if [ do not my wife, I shall go to-morrow, if 
posible, Think if there is anything you want 
me to do or arrange for you before then. I should 
like to thivk I left you happy, Bery!, In case of 
anything happening to me.” 

‘If anything happened to you, Digby, nothing 
in thia world would make me happy ; you know 
that,” Beryl said, ‘I don’t know what you have 
taken into your head concerning me; but what- 
over it is, if it is anything wrong I can give the 


lie to it with a fearless heart, I have never | 


knowingly done anything to merit even your pavs 
ing diepleasure.” 

** Tell me what you are keeping from me, and I 
will believe you,” 

“] will not,” she said, angrily, her teoper 
roused now; and without another word she 
rose ailently, and made her way out of the room, 

Aud so these two, playing at cross-purposes, 
were to part for a long time. Digby Stretton 
was to cross the sea, maybe never to return, if 
winds and waves were adverse, And Beryl was 
to stay where she was, and grieve over his hard- 
ness and want of faith in her, It was her first 
sorrow, poor child, and one that she could not tell 
to anyone 

Digby doubted her, Digby suspected her of 
some wrong-doing. She could not see, poor 
child, that her own conduct had led to the sus- 
picion, and that her husband’s over-sensitiveness 
had made a mountain of it ; and she let him go, 
knowing nothing of the tempest that was raging 
in his heart, and fancying that she had con- 
cealed from him the very thing that he had 
found out—that it was Hubert who shared her 
secret. 

And the mischief grew and spread. A word 
let fall by Sir Digby in his agitation had been 
caught up by a servant, and, somehow, the rumour 
made its way throuzh the house that Sir Digby 
was jealous of my Jady. It found ite way to Mra. 
Blount’s ears, who thereupon went to her daughter 
aud ‘demanded an explanation; but Beryl had 
none to give her, She was resérved and strange 
io her msaner, and would nob answer her mother's 
questions, and the Dowager had nothing to say 
upon the subject at all. She was quite sure that 
there was nothing of the sort, was all she deigned 


that Mrs. Blount hed a sufficiently good opinion 
of her daughter to listen to no such nonsense, 

“They must thiok what they please,” she said 
to herself, after her interview with her son's 
mother-in-law. ‘I cannot meddle ia it, I have 
given my word not to; they muet take their own 
way.” 

Rumour does not stay at home when she has 
any business on band, She flew far and wide 
with the mischief with which she was laden now 
—flew even to Jamaica, in a letter to a gentie- 
man on a neighbouring estate to the one where 
Digby Stretton was setting things straight, and 
preparing to return home. 

‘The ailly eeason has begun,” the writer said, 
‘and all sorte of gossip and scandal fill the papers 
as usual, Amongst other items I saw a para- 
graph hinting that something was wrong at 
Stretton Royal. Sir Digby ls your next neigh- 
bour out yonder. A whisper is going about that 
his blind wife has left her home, with whom or 
for what is not stated. Anyway, she is not at 
her husband's country house, and the Dowager 
is in London alone, hear she repudiates all 
knowledge of her daughter-in-law’s whereabouts; 
but one pnover knows quite what to believe. 
Another on dit is that her younger son is coming 
back—he went away under a cloud some time 
since,” 

The letter was put into Sir Digby’s hand to 
read. He had struck up an acquaintance with 
the gentleman on the next estate, and he thought 
he was doing right in letting him know what 
was beibg said about him and his during his 
absence, 

“ Of course it ie nob true,” he aasid, “ bub you 
may be able to do something to stop such idle 
rumours. I suffered myself once grievously 
through being far away when an {dle report got 
about concerning me, and if I had only been 
aware of it I could have explained e 
satisfactorily.” 

“Thank you very much,” the Baronet said, 
“No, ibis not true. I must get back and set 
things straighv, whatever has gone wrong, and I 
am afraid something has. I¢ ie not that.” 

And in his heart he believed that it was—he 
felt that the wicked tale was true. Beryl goue ! 
Beryl not at home! Where couldshe be? But 
—bah! he must not think of it, he muat keep 
his brain clear, and go home—go back to his 
desolate hearth, and bear his life hereafter as beat 
he might. 

He had not heard from hie mother for a long 


| time ; doubtless she did not know how to write 


to him after such a misfortune had fallen upon 
them all, 
(Continued on page 355.) 








A PLAIN GIBL. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

Tue wedding was a very grand affair, and took 
piace on New Year's Hve in the little perish 
church, Uncle gave me away ; Maggie, Mary, 
and Janie were my bridesmaids, and we went 
straight off from the church. ‘There was no 
returning to the Castle, no déjeuner, 

Mr. Jarvis was best man, and did not sign the 
register, which was perhaps just as well—as he 
would have seen that instead of Miss Dennis it 
was Mies Deane who had just been married. 

Our unostentatious aud very select party 
looked well—the girls in pretty dark dresses and 
velvet toques, that had come oud of the thirty 
pounds I had received from my father, 

They each wore a sable cape, George's gift. I 
ineisted on something really useful, instead of 
the -proverbial little ring or flimsy fan—and 
carried bouquets of crimson flowers, Mr, Jarvis’s 
offering. 

I myself was dreseed in a tailor-made gown, 
one of Redfern’s, with a little hat to match, and 
did not feel ip the least as if I was going to be 
married when I put fb on. 





To the last I was arranging Mary's hat and 


to say. She could trust her son, and she hoped | hair, and I felt, until the brougham came for me 


. 


and I drove away in it alone with uncle, that up 
till this we had been preparing for some outing 
like the regimental sporte. 

The day favoured us ; it was bright and sunny 
and frosty. The sun shone on the crystallised 
leaves and the red holly-berries and filmy silver 
cobwebs that bung from tree to tree, 

My heart beat very fast indeed as we drove up 
to the church door, and Mr, Jarvis, with a grin, 
handed me out, 

I was going to be married thig, time, and no 
mistake. There was Mr. Vicars waiting within 
the communion rails, book in hand, and in another 
ten minutes the ring was on my finger, and I was 
Mrs. Karslake. 

We parted with all our friends at the porch— 
Janie and Maggie hugged me aid shed tears over 
me—and I cried a little, too; but it was not 
quite certain what I was crying for, unless to 
keep them in countenance. 

Mary (although my oldest friend) did not weep, 
I did nob care for her half as much as for her 
sistera ; she had imparted to me that I was e 
changed in appearance she would hardly have 
known me, and she also remarked rather fretfully 
that ‘I was always going to be married |”—this 
after she had made an exhaustive examination of 
my trousseau, ‘and where I am afraid the 
poisonous cud of envy had begun to work upon 
her mind. Mary adored pretty dresses, 

As we drove away from the gate en rouic to 
the station I noticed Tom Kelly, .the stone- 
breaker, sitting on the wall adjoining the grave- 
yard, goggles and all. As I bent forward, to 
make quite sure that it really was him and no 
other, he took off his battered old wide-awake, 
and waved it towards me with hearty good-will. 

“ There's that mad fellow |” said * that 
old stone-breaker. Who would think he had the 
sense to offer you his good wishes in that very 
enthusiastic fashion ; and I suppose you don’t 
even know him 1?” 

“Oh, yes, I know him—ovly for him I would 
have been killed the day I was coming to the 
Bourkes,” 

In short, on your other wedding-day ; but 
now, were you nearly being killed, or do you 
mean kilt?’ 

“ A runaway horse in the post car. I don’t 
know what would have become of us, only he ran 
and grabbed at the creature’s head, and stopped 
2 al Spamay and gave the driver time to jump 

A me too, as you may imagine.” 

*© You never told me thie before, Nellie, When 
we come back I must look up Mr. Kelly, and give 
re substantial as the very least I can 


**You had better not, mind, He would not 
take ft. He is queer, you know—uot like other 


“Bat not so queer as to refuse a round sum of 


money,eh? He must be mad, indeed, if he 
is go insensible to good coin of the realm.” 


We went to London, where I was formally 
introduced to my mother-in-law and my sister 
ditto. They received me pretty well—as well as 
I could expect—considering that the former 
knew all, and that the latter had always intended 
George to marry a most particular friend of her 
own, and J represented in my 


other, SS selot valk tae, pos 
personally. I was George’s c pu 
up withme; but the week I t in Grosvenor: 
street I was wretched—~es y when George 
(happy man) went out to his club and I was left 
alone with them and their friends, who flocked in 
to afternoon tea, to be ted to the bri 
and. Fefeft that I was like some very superior 
kind of wax doll on show, 

Tt was not so bad when George came in, and 
after Ciuner took me alone to the theatre, but 
the drives and visits and afternoon teas with 


? 


Mrs. Karslake, senior, and Miranda, were 
oppressive beyond measure. At last I etruck, and 
I eaid quite plaialy,— 

"T always thought one’ h oon was 
supposad to be something to look on all one’s 


life, 1 shall look back on mine with a vengeance. 
I hate it, George. Why did you bring me here? 
Your mother watches every word, every look, 





every gesture of mine, Your sister whispers 
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about me with her friends before my face, I 
heard her yesterday telling someone about Mr. 
Bellamy. I have always to be on my good 
behaviour and in my best clothes ; and when 
you come in and venture to sit beside me and 
laugh, and whieper too, your mother looks 
poisoned daggers, as if it wasn’t proper! I 
wish I was back at the Bourkes!"—and I 
burst into tears, 

* You are a little goose,” he said ; “ but if it 
comes to that it is jusb as bad for me here as 
for you. Do you think I am not pretty sick 
of this state visit? But you see, my dearest 
girl, I am the only son. My mother, though 
her manners are not very pleasant, ie very fond 
of me in her own way—and will be of you 
by-and-by, She thinks you lovely—-a great 
admission on her part. It was necessary that 
you should be formally presented to what's 
called the ‘connection,’ and that our marriage 
should not be a kind of hole and. corner business, 
and I had to bring you here to show that I 
was not ashamed of you—-to let them see you 
with their own eyes, as none of my people were 
at the wedding ; but now that you have run the 
gauntlet we will go away—-to-morrow if you 
like. We will run over to Paris, and then down 
to Pau, and the Riviera. No need to shiver in 
England if we can help oureelves.” 

‘And I need never come back here again? 
Promise me that, George,” I said, standing up and 
laying my hand on his shoulder. 

‘* Not unless you like,” with a laugh. 

"Like? Ialways heard people in law were dis- 
agreeablé—-now I know it. I don’t understand 
how you can be go utterly different to yours— 
your mother with her formal ways, and calling 
me ‘Mre, Karelake,’ and speaking of you as 
‘your husband ;’ and Miranda! The way she 
stares at me is positively insulting |” 

George laughed again, : 

“You may laugh!” I cried, angrily—we were 
standing alone, looking out of the library win- 
dow—‘* bub you will just ge and tell your 
mother that your wife is not disposed for an air- 
ing this ger iam you are going to take her 
fora walk in park, and that we will not 
trespass on her kind—ah !—hospitality after to- 
morrow.” 

George ruffled up my fringe, and called me a 
revular little Tartar in private life; but he went 
all the same and did my biddirg, and took me 
out for a nice lorg walk in the park, and then to 
& place where we had s charming luncheon, and 
then to an afternoon performance at one of the 
theatres, 

{ begin to feel free and happy. I have no 
doubt that I looked very—ah! pretty, from the 
way people stared at me. Not in the style that 
Miranda did, as if I was some new species of 
animal, but with respectful admiration. I did not 
dislike ii, but evidently Georza did, and muttered 
to me behind his programme,—~ 

“If that fellow down in the stalls does not 
stop staring at you in that insolent manner I 
—_ _be obliged to go down and wrirg his 
neck. 

_ How I laughed. Georgs was going to bea 
jealous husband, I knew vnat, and it amused me 
immensely, 

I was a child, as far as theatre going was 
concerned, and gave myself up to the pleasures 
of the moment, and wept and all but screamed 
with laughter, George was both arnazed and de- 
ghted, and said, as he looked at me in unutter- 
aole delight,— 

“Tt ia really as good asa play taking you to the 
theatre. Well, I wish Tosaia ee joy ait the jokes 
as yon do. I would I were a child »gain,” 

‘I suppose you've been often?” i asked, as 1 
Wiped my eyes and gasped for breath. 

_‘ Often! About every night of my life but 
Sundays, when I was in or near town.” 

" { should like to go every night of my life but 
Sundays, also——”” 

No, no, You'd gab pretty sick of ft.” 

NotI! Rememver that I’m years your gar 
than you. Let me see, Gsorga, you are close upon 
thirty, and Tam not twenty. You have ten years 
*art. But who do I see in that stage-box, devel- 


ling his glasses 1¢ fi 
Bellamy 1 arees over here? Oh! (eorge, it’s Mr. 


“So it ie,” he said, coolly, returning the stare 
with his own binoculars, ‘You need not be 
afraid of bis coming over here and eeizing on you. 
I declaré, Nell, you look quite frightened! My 
dear child, how can you be eo silly ? Don’t you 
think I am sufficient protection—-or do you ex- 
pect him to call me out!” 

* Yes, you are sufficient,” shrinking closer to 
him, “ but the sight of Mr. Bellamy sitting there 
glaring at us bas spoiled all my pleazure. I think 
I shall go away.” 

“No, no! If you do he will imagine that it fs 
your guilty conscience ”—smiling—‘‘ that you 
are unable to bear the remorse the very sight of 
him has awakened in your borom. Come, now, 
Nell, don’t be a silly girl! Don’t think of bim! 
Here is tae curtain rising again, aud this act is 
the best of all, 

*“T see one of our fellows down in the stalle. 
I'll beckon him vp here, and then, really Nellie, 
with two coldiers to back you up, you may casb 
as many glances of defiance at old Bellamy as you 
chooee.” 

Pad all very well for you to laugh, George, 
an TR 

“ Those laugh generally who win,” he inter- 
rupted, 

“ But the very sight of his mere profile gives 
me a feeling as if cold water were running down 
my back. Recollect that I have never ceen him 
nor he me since that terrible morning last June ; 
and now when he sees me sitting here with you, 
and I suppose knows that Iam married to you, 
you can imagine his feelings. I’m sureif be could 
he would murder me.” 

‘‘T daresay hie feelings are not so acute as 
you suspect. Now, I could behold Lily Norton 
with the utmost sdng-froid, take her in to 
dinner, and be perfectly polite to her as you 
pleases.” : 

“Ah! bub you aré married—you are con- 
soled,” ' 

“And you mean to imply that he is not! 
Vanity, thy name is Ellen Karslake ! Higt ! I see 
young Curson has caught my eye. He ie one of 
our new boys. I have beckoned him up to pre- 
sent him to you, who have joined even later than 
he has, And now, for goodness sake, put old 
Bellamy out of your head, and let me see you 
laugh again.” 

I did laugh many times again, and I enjoyed 
the remainder of the piece—TZhe Colone’—very 
much, and felt quite at home with Mr. Curson, 
and that I now belonged to the regiment, as he 
and George talked shop about moves and steps and 
leave, 

We underwent a solemn state dinner that night 
in Grosvenor-street, when I wore my cream even- 
ing dress in lieu of the orthodox wedding one, 
and was presented to half a dozen stout old ladies 
blazing with diamonds, and half a dozen bald old 
gentlemen who knew George when he was a boy. 
There were a few younger people—friends of 
Miranda’s—stiff, etuck-up specimens, and every- 
thing waz grand and solemn. 

How glad I should be to get away the next day, 
I hb, as I glanced along the tables and met 

eyes, This talk of the weather, politics and 
the ¢ light was very wearisome. How much 
nicer a suug little /ée.d-téte dinner (just our two 
selves), where I could laugh and talk as much as 
I liked, wear what I liked, get up and leave the 
table when I liked, and not feel that watchful 
eye of my mother-in-law’s ever on me. She 
never seemed to tire of gezing ab me with a basi- 
lisk etare. 

In Paris George received a letter one morning 
that he hastily crumpled into hi« pocket after he 
had read it, and looked across rather guiltily at 
me. Now I had fully made up mind to read all 
his correspondence. Had he not established a 
right of way through mine, and perused Jane's 
and Maggie’s, and Rosie Maxwell’s effusions, and 
roared over them, So I said ab once, very 


firmly,— 

“What have you got there} If it’s a billet 
doux be so good as to hand it over for my 
perueal,” 

“Tt’s not a déllet doux,” helping himself to 
butter ae he spoke, 

“ And it's not a bill,” I said, “for it has a 





square envelope, Do let me see it | I know there’s 


something in it about me,” holding out my band, 
entreatingly. ¢ 

“ What put that Idea into your head, Mra. 
Vanity?’ 

*‘ Never mind what. I know it is a right idea, 
and don’t be so disagreeable, but let me see that 
letter,” 

I persisted, although he told me I had much 
better not, mind. But I would have my cwn 
way ; 80 in the end, like an obedient husband, 
he handed it over-—very reluctantly, I will soy. 
It was from grandmamma, and ran as follows : 


Dear Caprarmy Karstake,—I have not 
hitherto had leieure to reply to your note, io 
which you announced your intention of marry- 
ing my grand-daughter, Miss Dennis, I have 
waited to see if she really was serious this time, 


the eleventh hour. She has not done go (un- 
happily for you), and is now your wife, Aill 
tan say is, that lam sorry for you! J know her, 
you do not! When all is going smoothly, to 
the outward eye, she is sure to be concocting 
some deadly act of deceit. She will one day 
play you a trick that will astonish you, but I 
cannot say that anything she would do would 
ever astonish me. She is a cold, calculating gir! ; 
in reality, that pretty, impulsive Lich manner, 
that charming frankness, is all assumed. I give 
you no dower with her ; you sre a rich man, and 
don’t: edit. I give you what wil) be far more 
useful t. you in the long run—good advice—a 
warning. I whisper into your ear the word 
‘Beware!’ I know that the days of curses are 
goue, and tuat they proverbially come home to 
roost, but ii avy girl ever deserved to ba laid 
under ban it ': Ellen, your wife, I look iuto the 
future, and 1 tell you solemuly—and surely it 
will come true—-that you will have bitter reason 
to rue—ay, to curse—the day you ever linked 
her fate with youre, and gave her the namo of 
Karsiake, She will surely disgrace it! You 
may think this the maundering of an angry old 
woman, furious at Laving her plans upset, her 
intelligence ridiculed by a girl of nineteen ; bub 
you will fad in the long run that I am right. 
The mischief cannot be undone now, and what 
becomes of my grand-daughter is a matter of 
complete {ndifference to me :-but I again repeat, 
in conclusion, that Iam sorry for you !—Yours 
truly, **R, Dennis.” 


your chances of future happiness, does she, 
George?” I said, with twinkling eyes, as I came 
to the end of this unpleasant epistie, 

“No; and I shall write her back o piece of 
my mind, that will astonish her!’ he replied, 
in.a very decided tone. ‘ Why should she have 
it all her own wsy? That letter of hers iz 
nothing more nor less than a mean, malicious 
and deliberate libel! I won’t put up withic! 
I shall give her a lesson to leave -you and me 
alove.”’ 

“No, no, dear! You will not take any notice ; 
it is beneath it,’ I said. “ You must not be so 
vexed ; she only wrote that to see if she could, 
as you would call it,‘ draw’ you. You must 
amooth that horrid frown off your forehead, and 
return to your expressicn of habitual calm, and 
I shall put grandmamma’s nice affectionate 
character of me into the fire.” 

‘*No, don’s do that, Nellie!” jumping up, as 
he spoke. “I shall keep it. I shall turn the 
edge of her own weapon againet her yet, you 
will see.” 

I threw it over to him, 

“Very well, then,” Ieaid, ‘ Lock it up safely, 
since you value it so much,” 

Little did I guess, as he took it up and put it 
in the breast-pocket of his coat, that that very 
letter would prove a weapon in his hand sgainst 
me one day !—that he would point to io asa 
strong testimony as a reliable witness against 


me. 

‘It is well for us we are unable to look into the 
future, If we could, there are some of us would 
wish ourselves dead, ere we came to face what 
she and fate have stored up, ia our coming days 





and years, 


in case, as before, she might change her mind at - 
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‘SAPTER XXVH, 
we returned from leave we found 
the regiment was on the point of. beipg 
to Eagland; 60 we. joined {t at Shorn- 
2, ood took a house, a charming little 
hed one, below, in the town of Sandgate, 
i here I had the pleasure of keeping house, 
beiog mafetrees of all I surveyed, for. the 
4 time. 

’e had very comfortable ménace ; there 
“was George's man, a treasure of a soldier- 
ervant, who could turn his hand to anything ; 
there wassmy waid, who was on very friendly 
terme with the said Johnadm; and we had a 

ok aud houeemaid beside, 
Then the cobs and T-cart were mine now, and 
ame round for my use every afternoon, and I 
used to go up to thecamp, and take oxe of the 
over ladies of the 29:h out, if George was’on 


Juty. 


CEL 


t 


Ofcourse, I saw agreat deal of Mrs, Evans. | 


he wae quite an old friend, and the one or two 

ther officers’ wives were so nice that I soon 

“gaa to feel quite at home iu military life. 

L looked on with the deepest intereat at field- 
lays, especially at the 29ch; and moat especially 

George's troop. He looked quite téo perfect, 

my opinion, in full dress uniform, and riding 
his black charger, 

{ read over the orders, when George was out, 
caade the acqupiatance of most of the married 
women, and attended the sewing club, where my 

alent for cutting-oub and working was a grea 
acquisition. 

We gave little dinners, very good little feasts. 
Our cook was a woman who knew what she was 
about, although ber temper was “ high,” and I 
trembled before her, Johnson was quite ati 
artist in the way of decorating a table, George 
was acapital host. 

[ will cot eay anything abowt myself; but I 

lid my best, wore my prettiest frocks, eang my 
ueweet songe ; and I have reason to believe that 
ovr entertainments were quoted most favourably 
lo Che invitation markets, and that it was said 
that. ‘'Jack” had done uncommonly well for 
biosself. Of course, hismame was not Jack at 
ali, 
We had some very charming evenings at home. 
» played chess or bésique, or I played tho piano, 
i George smoked, or I worked, and he read 
wad the latest novel. I was extremely happy 
there was not one crumpled rose-leaf in my 
life. Ihad not o secret nor a thought from 
George (exceph one)---he was not. merely. my 
busband, lhe was my dearest friend. 

For whole six months pot.a cloud came over 
che sky, not @ breeze, however gentle, ruffled the 
watera—the proverbial calm before the’ storm, 
EL had heard nothing of my father, and seen 
nothing of Colonel Kant. He had been away on 
eave for mouths ; now he was about to come 
What was I todoi—how could I always 


LAG 


* 
v4 


ture 
avoid him { 

We kad not forgotten Maggie and Janie. They 
spent eix weeks with us in the summer, and came 
in for all the best polo matches, cricke), sports, 
aud cae or two dances, and enjoyed themselves 
immeneely. < paid their traveliing expenses, 
aud gave them several pretty dresses--of course 


uit of George's money, but what was his was | 


mine now, and he was only too liberal, always 
saying,— 

‘Are you sure you have enough money?! 
Dor you want some money?” so. unlike 
husbands that we have all heard of ! I used to 
exclaim at bim eometimes and say,— 

‘ Whst an extravagant wretch you muct think 
me! [Pray where did you get your idea of 
wowen's facility for spending cash? Remember 
I have been used to about. sixpence a-week 
pocket-money,.” 

“ But if you had married old Bellamy you 
would sot have been eo economical, would you?” 

‘No,” Lretarned, vicloualy ; “ I believe I would 
beve rulned him just for sheer spite, Why,” 
suddenly interrupting myself, '' the house at the 

vorner is taken at last. Money no object to who- 
ever is going in there !” 

“ Oh, I believe the Colonel has taken it,’ said 
George, conning and looking over my shoulder, 


“ Not Colonel Kant?” I asked, aghaat. 

“Who eleet. Pray is he vot our respected 
command-ng officer!” - 

Bat—but he fs nop married, is he} 

* No, 

“And what on earth does he wanb with a 
roansion like that—four huge sitting-rooms, nine 
bedrooms, rent forty a-month 1” 

**Can’toay, my love; but if you like I'll ask 
him ¢” 

* Why can’t he live in a tent #” 

“YT auppose because he thinks a house is more 
comfortable, and better calculated te keep out 
wind and rain, in which respect Lthoroughly agree 
with hic,” 

“ T wish to goodness he had not decided to come 
and live go close to us," I ssid, turning away 
irritably, 

“ He ig moat anxious to see you, Nell. The 
fame of your charms has been noised abroad.” 

“ He won't eee me, thon—if Le called twenty 
times,’’ 

“Oh! Isay, Nell!” he expostulated. 

“Na, I told youl would act meet him or 


know hiz, and I won't!” holding my chia very 
high. 

“Remember, my prejadiced young friend, that 
if you are rude to him, and snub him, and shut 
the door in his face~and he will fee) ihat, for be 
fancies himself a regular lady-killer—-be will make 
me your scapegoat, Hecan make it very hot for 
me.” 


e. 
“JY shall not be rude, bub I shall. not know 
him. 1 would not know him for anything. I 
have a reason »” and I stopped, and got un- 
comfortably red. 
Have you been hearing any+-a—stories about 
hica, for the ladies of the regiment-———"’ 





' 


| 


I had—-ones that were not all to his credit. 
Here was a good opening toevade George's ques- 
tions, so I replied by nodding my head very vigor- 
ously. 

‘' What a strictly correct, proper matron she 
is!” said George, surveying we with ironical 
amusement, ‘' Be as proper as you like, Nell, but 
for goodness sake don’t let youresal carry you too 
far-~ve prudent.” 

I was very prudent. I gave directions toJohn- 
son—-the day I heard that my défe notr was com- 
ing---to say that I could see no one, that.L was 
lying down with ‘a bad headache-——a dreadful 
tarradiddie, I was merely: sitting in my own 
room, to be well out of the way, reading a book 
and sunning myself ina very delicious bay win- 


dow. 
Once we met him driving out. I beheld. him 


| afar off, and put.up my parasol go that he could 


not see me, Another time wemet him when we 
were walking in Folkestone, and I fledinto ashop, 
leaving George to de manners and to taik to him 
outside { and there [ stayed, buying all sorts of 
odds-and-ends that I did not want until he, went 
away. 

George expostulated with me en. route home, 
‘but I said, — 

‘' Jo’a no mse, George. 1 won't meet that man, 
and when I say I won't I really mean what I say ! 
Now, don’t be cross. The very look of bis. back 
gives me a feeling of such utter repulsion that it 
makes me feel almost sick—-in short, Colonel 
Kant is to me what a cat ie to Annie Evans, You 
know she cannot stay in the room with one, and 
if it comer near her ehe faints away.” 

I found a letter awaiting me when I got howe, 
one I had expected for a good while. I knew it 
in an instant as I snatched {6 ep from the saucer ; 
it was from my fatber, and said,— 


“Dean Ngtur,—I am glad to hear you are 
well and happy, there ie.come satisfaction io that, 
butIam neither. My effurts have been all thrown 
away, alao ray time and money; there is nothing 
for ip but to fall back on you, and see what effect 
you will have upon K~—, 

“T am sorry to bring you {nto the business 
and disturb you ia your present lotus-eating life, 
but it is my, only chavce, and ehould you. ever 
have children you will be glad some day that 
you did your best to clear your family name. 
Tt is hard to ask you to give your mind, and time, 
and energies, away from your doubtless very 





happy horae sud adoring husband; bat. your 


. 





mother and { were as happy ouee, and it is your 
duty, as her daughter and mine, to righé.me and 
to avenge her. 

** E shali say D0 more, but to-morrow. or next 
day Isha!l bein Sandgate; and will .arrange to 
see you ; meeb you somewhere along the Hythe- 


| road, when Karalake is c»ptain of the day | 


_.“T hope you have rever yet met K-——face to 
face? If you have it would ruio ell cur plans, 
“Your Avesononats Faruen.” 


ral 

So the momentous crisis was’ at hand when [ 
was soon to test Colonel Kanp’s conscience by 
appearing before him as one from, the dead. 

My late bappy, easy life was a bad appreutice- 
ship for the task that was expected of me, My 
feelings on the point of the injustite done to my 
father, aad all his euffsrings, were nob.so keen.as 
they had been—they were dulled by my own 
domestic happiness. 

‘oat was all brought home to me by the 
letter in my hand, and the words “ Your mother 
and { weve ai happy once,” My smouldering zeal 
kiadled once more, and 1 felt ready, as I folded 
up the letter in my hand, to do or dare any- 
thing. 

“ Nellie, you lonk tired |” said George; “ the 
walk has knocked youup, Let me get you e 
glass of sherry.” . 

"No, no; i'm going to have my tea ‘pre- 
sently,” taking of my hat and throwing it on 
the sofa, ‘It’s rather warm, that’s all, . Don's 
be allly.”" ©. 

* You look as white as aghoat all the same, 
You "~——hesitatiog—“ have not had bad’ news in 
that letter, have you?” 

“Phat letter!” scorafully. ‘ What pubsuch 
ap idea into your head? Ib's.only a note from 
a tradesman,” hurriedly tearing it up, lesb he 
might ask to see.it; “and now ring for. tea, 
please, and open the window when you are up. 
Theroom is like an oven,” 


OHAPTER XXVHL 


A vay ov two after the receipt of thab letter 
from my father I came suddealy face to face 
with him in the street—the one long, narrow, 
hot atreet that runs through Sandgate, and eub- 
sequentiy ascends to the downs. 

i was walking with George, and, of couree, 
took no notice ; but I felt a good deal startled 
all. the same, notwithstanding that. this ren. 
contre was not quite unexpected. 

Noone would have possibly recognised in him 
Tor Kelly, the stone-breaker, 

He was now dressed as a gentleman, and the 
change was wonderful, He was a very hand- 
some man still, 

His hair was quite grey, 20 was his mous- 
tache—he had a moustache now, His eyes were 
very dark, and sunken, and piercing, and were 
by, far. the most striking feature in his face. 

They looked full into mine as we passed on 
the pavement, their glance speakivg whole 
volumes of warning. 

Although that glance was a mere flash, and 
did not occupy the fifth of a eecond, George 
noticed him, and said, in a puxzled tone,—- 

‘** I'm sure I know that fellow’s face! Where 
have I seen him before 1” 

To this query I made no reply, 
going to asaish his memory. 

The question seemed to exercise his brain to 
conelderable extent, He kept on saying to hia- 


I was not 


self,— 

“ Where have I seen that face before ?”” 

At length some fishing-tackle in, a shop win- 
dow distracted his attention. He stopped in 
front of it, and looked in. Then he went into 
the shop, leaving me outside, 

Flies, and lines, and landing-nets were nt 
interesting articles in my = ; and, besides, 
my mind was very much absorbed in somethiog 
quite different. 

As I stood gazing abstractedly ab the fiy-books 
and fishing-rods some one—a, man--came and 
looked into the window, too—some one in a light 
tweed overcoat, and pushed something quickly 
into my hand (a bit o-paper), and ssid, in « low 
voice, “ To-morrow,” gd. then. lounged on, 
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I wondered if George hid noticed an .aimg, 
for he was in the doorway. There was a look of 
mingled dis and astonishment ia his 
eyes a8 they met mine, I felt ecaries wth con- 
fusion, and tried to hide my flushed face behind 


my parasol, 9+ 

‘«T gay, Nellie,” he ssked, aa he joined me, 
‘did that fellow’’+-looking after my father— 
* speak to you ?”? 

“Speak!” I stammered. “What on earth 
put such an idea into your head? Are people tn 
uhe habit of speaking to strangers?” . 

“ Can't say Bo ib seems like ft, You must 
not be seen g about shop windows ‘by 
yourself,” he exclaimed, taking my band and 
placing it on his arm. o hhc eae: 

It was the hand: in which Ivheld the scrap of 
paper, aod, needless go add) kept my fugers 
tightly clenched in an’ almost vice-like pon 
If George were to aed: a bib of it sticking ow 
or if @ were to read it, what » sbaue it 
seemed to have a from hira | es ae 

I was toro ‘conflicting dutiee—my. 


duty to. my tottiet ba my duty to him} aod] 


what would he think if he knew that all ~~ 
hopes and energies were bent on placiag hi 
come Officer in the dock, to be tried for 
his life , es 
Little—littie did he dream’ c® “{he: tragic 
thoughts that were covered by my pretty little 
brown straw bonneb, 2 bg e: 
We mes guother nillitary married’ co 





which gavel"tme.-ati ‘Opportunity of -séereting 
my hudene ne we changed partar Tt 
walking with “man and George with® his 
wife. ~ "csae™ be 


I waa'eteeedingly glad that she-would nob and 
could’ nob find time to acceph my press 
invitation to come in to five’d’clock tea, far 
wanted to be alone, me tt | 

{rushed up to my ‘room ‘the {nstanh we got 
in, at tore open and devoured my little note. 
It ssid— 


“Dean Nevrig —Meet me at the second mile- 
stone on the Hythe road to-morrow afternoon 
at four o'clock, I have much to say to you. Do 
not dail me,” 


But how was T to contrive this, ‘when to” 
morrow, Gs the day of our great regimental polo 
match up at the camp, I had ‘been promising 
coyself the pleasure of seeing George wi { 

He wad captain ‘ofour tedm.», We were to 
have a (ent, and tea and ices, for the world and 
his wife; andj’ more’ than ‘this, I had promised 
to drive two girls ‘up/ there in the T’-cart, and 
chaperon ‘them, though’ they were a’ good deal 
older than TI was. 

How on earth wae I to get ont of thie! "How 
--how? I leant my elbows om my “dressing~’ 
table, and asked myself this very embarrassing’ 
question, “As I @id so George looked’in, and 
sald,— 3 

“ Hullo, Nell ; tea is ready, and I want a cup 
before L go up to‘catap. You have not got a 
headache, have you?” anxiously coming over 
and laying his hand on my shoulder. 

“Yes, a terrible one;’but I'll come down. 4 
Tea will do me good,” rising with simulated 
langour, 

_“ You walked too far in’ the suo—that was it. 

You must nop Wéteit happen sgaiu,” lifting my 
face by placing hie hand under my chin, and 
looking tenderly inte it, 
_ L tried to meet his honest gaze without blush- 
ing, but I did-not guite succeed. I had told him 
a4 untrath, and was rather a new hand at the 
business, Lian 

T had no more a’ headache than he had, but I 
caw that in feigning temporary illness lay my 
ou'y chance for to-morrow, 

Poor George! How utterly he believed in 
me! T felt a wicked, moat deceitful girl as he 
led me downstaits, iusisted on my lying on the 
sofa, carefully lowered the blinds, put a” soft 
cushion under my bead, aud soiaren out and 
brought me my tea. 

Next day I was no better, of course—if any- 
thing, rather worse, and unable to rise from 
my bed, and George was full of anxiety and 


euforced abse: 


two miles’ walk to 


child goes against mp, a strapger will do the 





s0licitude, 


Tue Miss Trotters received a note (penned by 
him) puttiog them off, and he even went so far 
as to suggest that he should stay at home with 
me, and that 3 deputy captain might be found 
for the polo mated, This was not to be thought 
of, naturally, ' 

* As if anyone could take your place, George!” 
f cried, impressively. “ What nonsense | Think 
of the folly’ of dissppointing the whole team 
simply because I happen to have a bad headache! 
It’s really ouly a headache. I have often had 
worse, You must go!” 

My whole scheme, I told myself with great 
trepidation, would fall to the ground there and 
‘then if be did not. My feigned headache, my 
nce from the polo, and my several 
stories would all be thrown away. 

At half. past two-o’clock he bade me a tender 
and livgeritig farewell, and, mounting his 
hack, galloped off to the scene of the polo 
match; and ‘as [ heard the clatter of his 
horses’s hoofs turning’ the corner of our street, 
or terrace, I sat up—-quite myself, of course— 
rang the bell, and informed my maid that I 
really felt so much better that I would get up 
and dress, 

I was not long over my toilet. It was a good 
lace of rendezvous, and 
along a hot, dusty” i Dasty! It was so 
vhick that it was like walking on flour. 

A little after three I started, thickly veiled, 
garbed in my very coléat cotton dress, and carry- 
iog my largest parasol, 

Oh, dear me! what a hot walk ib was! and 


thé lane, as if he were bowing mMé out of a room. 

Tgavein. What else could I dot 

“OF course, if it must be go ib must,” [ 
returned, faintly ; “but my husband is always 
first with me, remember,” 

I was standing as I spoke, and I trembled eo 
violently that I was obliged to lean against a iree 
whilst [endeavoured to recover composure, 

“He war not always first, Atone time—not 
#0, Jong ago-—he was nothing toyou, Ta~ Srev;, 
or Sette me aside, does the braua o1 shame 

atill lies on your maiden name bring no 
lash to your brow?” 
 S8My name is hia now,” I answered, in a low 
2, ' 
: father was about to make an angry inter- 
o, but I made a gesture to restrain him, 


ra 
and went on,— 
‘ST will do ali I can—all you wish. I can say 
nolmete, Half measures in euch a case are wse- 
“You, may make use of me as you will, do 
me wuat you please, but don’t keep me long 
imguepence, Tama baa o¢tress, and whatever 
ti am ta play, believe me, fatMfer, for your 
yj I will do my very best, and enter into it 
all my heart. Let me play it eoon.” 
“That's the very thing I want you to do, 
There is not a day-to losg; Any moment Kant 
find ott who you are—may he introdured 
to @pu as Mrs. jfarslake—-s@ there is every reason 
to dtrike quickly-—I may say, at once, Are you 
prepared for thi?” ergs me keenly, 
+ aite,” was iy laconic reply. 


ESeg aaa 
3 






eleventh hour?” ' 





how nervous I was lest passera‘by in hansoms or 
victorias en route to the polo. on the camp heights 
—how terrible it would be if they were to 
recognise Mra, Karslake trudging along in the 
heat and amid volumes of dust, alone on the 
the-road, deliberately furning her back upon 
me at which her husband’s play was one of 

the eliief attractions, . aA 

My heart beat uncommonly fast as I recoguised | 
people, whe luckily did not recognise me. 

At lest I veached the goal, and found my father 
there waiting for me. He praised my punctuality, 
and said, — 

You look hob and tired, Nellie. .. I'm. sorry 
I've brought you so far, butit was safer. Come 
along into this cool, marrow lane; there's a log 
you can sit and reat on, and meanwhile listen t 
mé while [ talk to you very seriously.” “te 

* Oh, if you knew all the awful stories I had 
to tell,” I esid, teqning myself with my handker- 
chief, “about getting away. Ib seema so strange, 
eo unfair not to teli Gedrge. Father, you must 
let me tell George,” I arid, entreatingly.. ‘Do, 
please, lep him into the seret.” 

* Tell him, if you like, but ib. will b2 fatal to 
my plans; and in the case of your repeating ove 
single word of what you kvow, you.and I part for 
ever, I may fiud someone else who will be guided 
by what I wish—-what I know will lead to success 
~-silenos,. Of couree I may not find such a 
person ; the chences are that, when my only 





eame. ¥ 
His yoice a8, hespoke.was:hard and, bitter, and 
eit me to the heart, J could scarcely keep. back 
iny tears. \ 

“ Father,” I exclaimed, ‘' would you not trust | 
George” , 

“T now trust no one. I've had a lesaon for | 
life; Lam an experienced mav. [ know the | 
worth of friends. Whostuck to me when. I was 
down {—not one; and now that I have a chance 
—s small ong, byt still a. chanee—of eventually 
vindicating my good name, and of proving my 
fnnocence, my own danghter would thrust it 
aside for the mere sentimental consideration of 
unbosoming herself to a man called Goorgn—a | 
brother officer of the very wretch whom 1 would 
hound don, 

“Do you think he would atand by, for. the 
tere credit of bis corps—you little-—little know 
how strong is thatia every soldier's breast, it 
was once in mine -—-and nob. lift a hoger aa besaw 
you figuratively puta rope round his command. 
ing offiver’a neck and drag him to the gallows } 
No; if you can’t keep your word and be silent 
you may-go; [have no peed of you,” standing 
up, and waving his hand towards the entrance to 





) have told ty bring about euch. a roeult 


a your nérve will not fail you at the 


vo,” I answarpd, firmly. 

*Humph! I'm glad you ere so certain of 
yourself. I see, you bave the Deane apisit.. And 
gow Iwill tell you my plan. You are to appear 
quite unexpectedly before Kant ; you are to dis- 
play to him the proofs of his guilt—the coat, the 
little boek—and, unlees I am much mistaken, he 
will be so completely overwhelmed that he will 
make u full and free confession—he will play our 
game ; he will beso horrified and eo shaken that 
he will place himcelf in our power; he will 
jump a the conclusion that the law has him at 

at,” 

“But how and when sm [to see him?” I 

“Ob f leave all that to me. I'll anrange every 
detail when allis ready, 1 shall summon you at 
the eleventh hour, so tha) yew may bave no 
opportunity for tremors; and I rely cn you to 
obey that summon: without delay, demur, or 
queation.” 

* You may rely on me,” I said, rising as I 
spoke. . ‘* And, now, if you have ne more to say 
at. present, I must. be getting back, George 
thicks Lamia bed. You, cannot think bow I 
have had bo tel’ stories and maneavre to get 
here a) all! and I.do so hate deceiving him! I 
feel so mean—-s0 «mall,” 

“Té all goes well the day will soon come when 
I can go openly to your house, and claim you as 
my daughter Nellie ;,and. you. will not then 
grudge the little subterfugee and white lies you 
i. shal) 
walk back part of, the way with yqu—as far, at 


| apy rate, as I dare,” 


Aad he did accompapy me a good portion of 
the way along that fist, hot, white road. 

Oh! bow thankful Lwas to get iate my own 
cool little drawing-room once more! I glanced 
at the clock, aa[ threw myself iato the nearest 
chair. li was, nearly, six. Another moment I 
heard quick steps runvivg up the etairs ; the 
door was thrown oper, and George came iu in full 
pelo costume—ecarlet and white striped coat, 
leather boots, aad red cap. 

“So IT hear you are upt” he said, eagerly. 
“TY ran, home to tell you tiat we bad won, Bat,” 
surveying me in astonishment, wl en his eyes had 
become accustomed tothe darkaned room (for the 
blinda hal beev. lowered to keep out the blazing 
afternoon sun), ‘you don’t mean to, tell me, Nel}, 
that you have been out {”’ 


Yes, I—I-—thovght as my head was better 
that a little fresh air, « short sirall, would do me 
good,” 


~ A little trash air! You Yook as if you hed 
been for miles, A short stroll!” bis eyes aud- 
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deuly fastening on my unlucky shoes, which were 
fully displayed, and as white as any miller’s, 
“ Fred Bingham told me that he had seen you 
walking along the Hythe road, a couple of miles 

t, in all the heat of the sun. I told Fred that 


his eyes had played him falee for once in his ~~" 


as to my certain knowledge you happened to 
fa bed with a splitting headache, and that you 
were awfully cut up at milesing the polo match. 
But, perhaps, I was wrong and Fred was right?” 
he asked, rather Imperiously ; and drawing him 
self up to his full height he seemed to be waiting 
for some reply, and for a few seconds I could not 
think of an appropriate one, 

I staramered and coloured, and at last mut- 
tered something “ about having walked on further 
than I intended.” 

“Tf you wanted air and exerclse why did you 
not have out the cobs and drive out to see the 
match *” he asked, indignantly. 

But again silence fell between us; this time a 
painful silence. [could find nothing to aay. I 
was tired. hot, frightened, and crows, I merely 
took co? my hat, threw it over on a sofa, and 
pushed my hand up through my curly fringe, 
and stared at George vacantly. 

“T believe,” said George at last, “that you 
had a reason for your walk that you aro afraid 
to reveal tome. What was it?” turning on me 
a face as white as death, 

“George!” I said, suddenly starting up and 
putting both my hands on his shoulders, “ it is 
not possible—not possible that you should be 
jealous, and angry, and look at me like ‘his, 
Just because I was so dull here all by myself, 
and yet not inclined for the bother of dressing 
aud driving up there and talking to people, and 
went for a turn along the Hythe road by myself, 
you become quite tragic and demand—the 
reason |. Now, George, dear,” looking up ia his 
ather etern Gace witha smile, for 1 could not 
bear him to be augry with me, “is it not all 
very silly? Are you not glad that no one heard 
ou?” 
sate You are a rare special pleader, Nell, that I 


‘YOUR HUSBAND WAS NOT ALWAYS FIRST, 











will say ; aod you certainly make it sound silly 
enough,” stooping and kissing me as he spoke ; 
“but, on the other hand hear my side of the 
story. You profess to be wild tosee me lead our 
polo team to victory. You have rather more 
interest in the match than most—have hardly 
missed a day’s practice—and when, to-day of all 
days, I leave you in bed, apparently half dead 
with a headache, and heart-broken with dis- 
appointment, [ go reluctantly up to the match ; 
and after the first goal has been token a fellow 
comes up and tells me he has seen you two 
miles out in the Hythe road In all the dust—and 
{ promptly enub him for his pains.” 

“But alone, jealous George — walking 
alone!” 

“Yes ; but my clever Nellie, you might have 
been going to meet someone ;” Pat he says this 
in jest, and pinches my cheek as he makes the 
suggestion, 

“And you won, of courses?” I exclaimed, 
anxious to turn the conversation into any other 
channel, 

** We did; but net so much of course, madam. 
We had a regular tussle, I can tell you, and only 
won byagoal. It was awfully exciting—it was 
so close. I wish you had been there, Landsell 
and Carew played up well.” 

“And who carried the ball in between the 
flags, and carried the team to victory ?” 

“I did, I believe,” he answered, modestly ; 
* but it was all luck. I raced Hackett for the 
ball, and my pony, Fireworks, had the legs of 
his ; so I just got hold of the ball and raced in. 
There was great cheering, and I’m glad we won. 
I came straight off to tell you. I did not even 
wait fora peg. Annie Evans is coming down to 
see you to-morrow morning, and she is in an 
awful way for fear you won't be able to go to 
our ball on Wednesday ; but you will, won't 
you” 

“Of course. 
promptly, 

“Set up by that walk of yours!” still hark- 
ing back to that unlucky discovery. “ Don’t 


I'm quite well,” I answered, 





























AT ONE TIME HE WAS NOTHING TO YOU,” SAID MY FATHER 


pretend you have a headache on Wednesday, 
whatever you do, and go out for a solitary stroil, 
for you have to recelve all the guests, and thao 
is a serious business before you, Mrs, K.” 

**T—I receive the guests?” 

"Yes, Annié is not going—mourning, yeu 
know ; and 1’m next senior married officer, You 
will be hostess. Won’t you be proud Nee 

** But you will be the host ?” 

“No—Colonel Kant will be that, of course ; 
and, by-the-bye, I hear that he is very seedy. 
He was not up there this afternoon, for a wonder, 
and generally he is in his element doing the 
agreeable to all the ladies.” oo 

“ What a cruel misfortune for all the ladies!” 
I remarked, contemptuously. “I'm sure it 
spoiled their afternoon.” 

“They will'see him, aud he will see you, on 
Wednesday night,” returned George, with an 
encouraging nod, 

“Yes, I suppose there’s no help for it,” 7 
feturned, moodily ; and here the entrance of 
James, with my very late afternoon tes, put an 
end to the present conversation, 


(To be continued ) 








Tus opinfon has prevailed among scientists 
that the viper which resists fnoculations of its 
own venom was exempt because it was accus- 
tomed to the poison, They have found that 
the blood contains the same poisenous qualities 
as the venom itself, and from this drew the con- 
clusion. But it hes been discovered that in 
addition to the poison the blood contains another 
substance that neutralises the toxic principle. 
To arcertain the effects of heat upon the poison, 
& portion of viper’s blood was heated to 588 C., 
and maintained at this temperature for a quarter 
of an hour, Guinea pigs inoculated with this 
blood not only did not die bub were proof against 
jnoculation of fresh blood, which would, if at 
first employed, cause instant death. 
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LORD KINGSLEY BEGGED VIOLA NOT TO ACCEPT ANY MATRIMONIAL OFFER THAT MIGHT BE MADE TO HER, 


LORD KINGSLEY’S HEIR. 


— i 
CHAPTER. V. 


Trey stood looking at each other, the two 
girle whose fate was so widely different. The 
besutiful, tenderly-cherished daughter of Lady 
Ashlyn, and the hapless girl, who, through no 
fault of her own, had such a shadow over her 
good name that her mother had shut her doors 
against her, and in her etern code of morale had 
left the poor child at the world’s cruel mercy. 

Viola Orme was inexpressibly touched st 
Janet's story, All her sympathies were with 
the lonely girl; but, at the same time, she was 
conscious of two other distinct feelings. She 
was almost shocked at herself that this story of 
Will Thorndale’s misdeeds did not surprise her, 
and ehe was unutterably relieved that here was a 
tangible excuse for using his suit when the 
proposal she dreaded arrived. 

Tt was stravge that she should accept Janet’s 
story so implicitly that she should need no proof 
to convince her of Will’s villainy, for she and 
Lord Kingaley’s heir had known each other inti- 
mately since their childhood, and for old acquaint- 
auce sake she ought to have been loth to believe 
ill of him ; bub still Viola’s one feeling was that 
this thing must be true because it was so like 
‘Vill to oppress a creature weaker than himself. 

_ Janet ngleby, meanwhile, stood watching 
Viola as a nal awaiting his doom. To poor 
Janet Miss Orme seemed like a being from another 
world. She wasalmost amazed at her,ownaudacity 
in expecting such @ dazzling vision to listen to 
her story, 

The minutes seemed like ages to Janet in her 
agony of distress; but really Lady Viola spoke 
very quickly. The pause che made was of the 
briefest, and she made it to gain time to chovre 
her words, not because she was in the least doubt- 
ful Fey her answer, 

“You need have no fear of my marrying Mr. 
Therndale,” she said, very oundle, sy y oe 





been misinformed, We are not engaged ; and, 
after what you have told me never sball be, of 
that you may be quite sure.” 

There came a wonderful look of relief into the 
sweet brown eyes which were raised imploringly 
to Viola’s face. 

“You are not angry with me for coming. I 
know it was presumption ; but Will is all I have 
in the world. I could not give him up.” 

"Sit down,” said Viola, gravely, “I want to 
speak to you very seriously, as if I were your 
sister or an old friend, Ib is quite true that I 
shall never marry William Thorndale. I never 


wished to be his wife, and there is noengagement | 


between us though through being family connec- 
tious we have been intimate for years, You need 
not look on me as & rival, Miss Ingleby, try and 
believe I want to help you when I say you must 
not trust William Thorndale, he is a bad man.” 

Janet shivered. 

He was very kind to me before my illness. I 
was — then, and I am sure hecared for me.” 

“T have no doubt he cared for you, but not 
enough to marry you. William Thorndale has 
nob a penny of his own, Ali he has in the 
world depends on his uncle’s favour, I know 
Lord Kingsley well (he married my aunt), and I 
am sure he would be very angry if Will married 
you. Do you think Will loves you well enough 
to brave his uncle’s displeasure for your sake” 

Janet Ingleby flinched ; but she would not say 
a word in disparagement of her idol. 

“We need not be married openly,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘ 0 that I was his wife and nothing could 
part us I should not mind.” 

“You wrong yourself,” said Viola, irapatiently. 
A modern girl to her finger-tips, with all the 
modern ideas of woman’s equality if not supe- 
riority of sex, this other girt’s patient abnegation 
angered her. ‘Do you suppose if William does 
not care for you now ernough to face a few dis- 
agreeables for your sake he would be ready to 
acknowledge you later ou ¥” 

“ Lord Kingsley’s power over him cannot last 
for ever,” pleaded Janet, ‘‘and when you are 





married, and he knows Will could not win you, 
perhaps——-” 

But Viola interrupted her. 

“ Please leave my marriage out of the question, 
ib isthe most improbable of events. I grant Lord’ 
Kingsley bas no real authority over his nephew, 
and that Will must be his heir eventually, how- 
ever rauch they disagree ; but my uncle is no! an 
old man, and enjoys the best of bealth. He may 
live twenty or thirty years, and so long as he is 
alive he can keep William Thorndale out of every 
penny of the property. You might keep your 
marriage secret for twelve months, buf you 
would grow very weary if you had to conceal! it 
tor twelve years,” 

The tears rolled slowly down Janet’s cheeks, 

“I oaght not to have come here, No wonder 
you are angry !” 

“T am novangry. I onty want to save your 
from making your life miserable. Look here, 
Miss Ingleby, let me help you, T have plenty of 
pocket-money, and you can take help of that 
sort better from sa women than a man. Let me 
give you enough to take you to the seaside. 
Don’t let Will have your address, If he thinks 
he has lost yon he will be more constant. Then 
wher you are strong and wall again my mother 
shal! try and find you a situation, and in time, 
when they se you supporting yourself honestly 
and honourably your own people will be glad to 
come round and make friends.” 

" And you would do all that for me ?” 

“JY would do it gladly; there need be no 
delay. I can give you the money now, if you will 
promise me to go (o the sea to-morrow.” 

Janet Ingleby was silent ; beautiful and farci- 
nating as was Viola Orme, the girl she.was ready 
to belp so generously did not quite trust her. To 
Janet's narrow prejudices, Lady Viola was still 
her rival. 

Brought up to regard the clase above her as 
her natural enemies, the girl was not quite sure 
the offered kindness wag not @ sort of trap laid 
for her feet. Lady Viola wanted to get her 
safely ont of the way while she end Will arranged 
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their mariage. Wnoeu Jaueb pronounced herself 
“well” and ready for a situation, she would find 
ver ‘over & m arried man. 

“ Won't you let me help you | 

Dae girl ehook her head. 

“T think your money would choke me,” she 
said, bitterly. It would sem to me the pur- 
chase-money paid for giving up Will.” 

Lady Viola los: her temper. 
disbelieve cay word, pray do nob 
have toid you Mr 

What more do you 


" nleaded Viola, 


“T& you 
trouble ms auy longer. [ 
Thorndale is not my lover. 
want?” 

** You have promised me not to matry him 
yourself,” eaid Janet, feverishly, “ but yes you 
want m2 to break wich him, that is why I do 
not trust you.” 

Lady Viola looked at her half pityingly, half 
contempuously ; strong herself, she could not 
understand the weakness of Janet Ingleby. 

“Tt matters nothing to me whether you break 
with Mr, Thoradale or not. Afser what you have 
told me of his treatment of you, if you have\a 
grain of womanly pride, I can'h make out your 
ever consenting to sea him again, Bat Ido not 
cant you to break with him, it is no concern of 
mine, Marry lim if you like, and let him break 
your heart.” 

Janeb burat out crying. She was waak still 
from illness, and weary from grief. 


‘You have my addregs,’ said Ladg Viola ina 


geutler tone ; “ifever you need help my purse is 
open to you; but don’s come here again unless 
you have given up Mr. Thorndale, for I warn 


you if you contioue your friendship for him and 
he breaks your heart, I shall think you have only 
yourselé toblame, for you cannot say I have not 


werned you, 
Janet had risen to go, but she tarned pleadingly 
to Viola, 
‘You won't tell Lord Kingsley?” she implored, 
it would anger him 80 1 ith poor Will if you 


him about me.’ 
You need have no fear,” said Viola, coldly. 

She felt relieved when Janet Ingleby left her. 
She pitied the girl, but had no patience with her 
infatuation for Will, Viola wasso strong and 
elf-reliant she could not uoderstand the other 


girl's weakercharacter. She felt quite certain there 


told 


would ba a reconciliation, . temporary or other- 
wise, between Janet aud her lover, and: wondered 
whether the Marquis would discover, his heir's 
escapade, : 

It was characteristic of Viola thatrshe, said 
not & word to her mother aboub her strange 
visitor, She would gladly bave banished Janst 


Ingleby from her own thoughts, but that waa 
impossible, The girl's face havuted her, and once 
x twice she found herself regretting. she had 
spoken with even a seeming of sternness.to the 


lonely Litle creature, 

“You must have overtired yourself at the 
Academy, dear,’ said Lady Ashlyn, wheu the 
dessert being ou the table, the servants departed. 

“Tam not in the least tired, mamma; what 


nade you think so? 

“Tf you are not tired your brains are wander- 
ing. I have spoken to you three times without 
getiing an anewer,” 

‘Tam dreadfully sorry.” 

“Itis not worth so muuch. regret,” said the 

Jountess, sailing, “ Pray ony you repenting 
of your unkindnees to poor Will? 

* Notin the least, and, besides, I wasn't un- 
kind—-they want him in Cadogav-placeand we 
don't, unless—and she smiled, “you banker after 
his society, mother mine.” 

Lady Ashlyn shook her head, 

“Tam quite contented with yours, I am afraid 
{ am gvery jealous woman, Viola, I like to have 
you all to myself sometimes,” 

" And I should like to give up the rest. of the 
eoasun and go home to Hasteliff to-morrow,” 

Wastcliff was a very pretty house on Lord 
Isingsleg’ 3 estate which Lady Ashlyn had. rented 
ever since her widowhood, partly to be near her 
eister, partly because ele liked to feel she had .a 
country howe, 

‘* Aad leave all your admirers desolate,” said 
the Countess, laughing. “Since when have you 
tired of the world, Vit” 

Viola blushed crimson, 





‘*T am not tired of it, but I hate London and 
fashionable society.” 

‘'Tnen you ought to have dined in Savery 

place to-night and met ths Talbots, They have 
been away from England for over twenty years, 
and your Aunt Jessy saye it is quite refreshing 
to hear their abomination of everything sew, 
while M+. Talbot and your uncle talk for hours 
over their young days. They were echoolfellows, 
you know.” 

“I don’t think Aunt Jessy would care for 
them. She likes fashionable people—aud Will.” 

The Countess laughed outrigat. 

“Well, you kuow, Viola, @ great many other 
people do too, Will is really very popular about’ 
town,” 

“Do you like him, mother?” 

vexed into a corner Lady Ashlyn found it 
dificult to reply ; but her answer when: it came 
was a mode! of diplomacy. 

“Tthiok much better of Will than you do ; 
but I will confess it hurts me sometinies to see 
him in the place of my e'ster’s child, With euch 
& property ab stake it is cruelly hard she should 
have had no gon. 

* You ere quite s3 unfor tunate.”” 

*' No; because I have my tall girl, and T would | 
not change her for haif-a-dozen sons.’ 

Lady Ashlyn and Viola were sitting over thelr, 
breskfast the next moroigg, when Lord Koel 
waa announced, A visit from him at, that h 
was so unUBUa. thet the Countess waa dismay # 
and began eager! ly to inquire for her sister, 

“ Sassy ‘is perfectly well, never better, Ste | 
wants you both to come round to lanch. I am 
jast off for @ few days at the sea.’ 

Sister-iu-law and nieve alike stared at him. A 
few days at the sea when Parliament was eitting,, 
and the Marquis dearly loved, his place among 
the hereditary legislators of thé Upper House. 
Lord Kingsley at the sea in June, and his wife at 
home ¢ hy it sounded impossible. 


“Why doesn’t Jessy go with you!” demanded 


| the Countess. 


Well, as Iam only going at Talbot's request 
I never thought of her joining us. He fe a 
bachelor pro tem , and wanted me too away with 
him while his wife pays'Visits. Jessy hee ® heap 
of engagements this wee, so she won't have time 
to mise us.’ 

“And where are you going?” aeked ‘Viola, 
trying hard to think ofa seaside place not quite 
eapty in June. 

“Oh, Ventnor, Talbot settled that.” 

" Ventnor!” exclaimed the Countess, "“ Why 
that’a a winter place where consumptive people 
go to die,” 

"No, to be cured mother,” contradiciad Viola, 
while the Marquis laughed till he nearly cried, 
and uncle fa not consumptive.” 

"You will be baked,” said Lady Ashlyn. 
“Why can’o you persuade Mri Talbot to go 
somewhere else! Eastbourve would be far 
better.” 

“No, we've fixed on Veotaor, and Ventnor it 
raust be,” replied the Marquie. ‘I shall not be 
gone long. Look after Jessy while I'm awa 

Had he looked in merely to toy that! "iola 
had a fixed idea thers was some more serious 
object for his visit. Lady Ashlyn left the room 
to look for a book she wanted him to take to her 
sister, and the Marquis drew his chair a little 
nearer to his ulece. 

‘Do you know I am your guardian, Viola?” 

‘Why, of course I do,” she answered, frankly. 
8 Mother has told me over and over again that T 
can’t marcy without your consent till F come of 
age ; but Tam in no hurry to ) change my oundi- 
tion, so it doesn't trouble me.” 


“T wand you todo mea favour,” began the 
M arg uis, 
‘Ob, dear,” sighed Viols, “he’s going to begin 


pleading Will's cause.” 

Bat he was not, In a very few words Lord 
Kingneg begged her nob to accept any matri- 
monis! offer that might be made to her until his 
own: return to London, 

* At latest I shall be back in a week,” he con- 
cluded. 

“My dear uncle, have fifty brilliant knights 


¥ 





aunounced their intention ef proposing to me 





de left her ample to ij 


directly your back is tured, » that youw 
& mysterious pledge ¥” ; 
Lord, Kingsiey shook his head. 
“I can giv you mo reason for my request; 
but I make it in sober earnest. ve & con- 
siderable danger threatens you, It can be 
averted by this simple means, Promise me no 
to accopt anyone as your husband until my 
return. Surely you have eufficient faith in me 
to eweg? I have a strong motive for aria such 
a thing.” 
Viola got up and put her armarog 
‘Of course I have,” shew sat 
"and I se what you ask 
To iell you the truth, I em 
only person likely to propore 
to say ‘Nd,’ to, and if my Oye 
age ne I can lay the blamd’on you,” 
y enough, Lord. Ki ey vale, bis 
PSlentd. on the instant, wit éven Riga J 
for the book niee Ashlyn dad. gone to find; 
indeed, he had come ey to secure that pledge 
from Vic)» 







as a 


cukpng Vi 


Tur girl whose bright face’ suddenly sppeared 







&. Mra, Thor's kitehen was # very. great 
favourice with the howeersistress. Poor 
Mary Thorn gever ' understand: why 


‘Alive Dale was so much gentler than her own 
daughters, seeing that her mother and Giles 
Thorn were brother and sister; 


“Yrue Kate Thorn ht to have done 
‘Well for herself qin the @ + Her.busband 
was “ something in the/City,” ud when he died 


on ina quiet way, ao 
that Alies Dale, her child, was regarded as 
something of an heiress, 


“What are you and*Ronald talking about, 
Aunt Mary?" Alice asked, quietly ; “do you 
know I knocked twice and you never heard 
me ? ” 

“We weren't quarrelling,” said Ronald, 
smiling. “I believe I was telling mother i 
should enlist soon if nothing turned up, aad she 
was warning me f should repent {t,’’» 

Alice sat down by the window and doled re- 
proachfully ap Ronald, .Mra. Thorn buatled 
about now to make up for lost time, aud after a 
few kindly inquiries“ about her sister-in-law's 
health she left Alice to her son’s care, 

“Tf you went poy it would j.ad break 9 


mother’s heart,” eaid Alice; ladignantly ; “don n't 
you know she is wre op i you?” 
“She would tae ‘others,”’ 


“But they are all girle,” demurred Alfce, 
“and somehow theyare ali & liftlé hard, I 
always feel ready to pitch into them, when [ see 


how they treat Aunt Mary,. I did tell Liazy one 
day she ty ot to be ashamed of herself.” Sie 
“What did she say 1” 


“I dake forget.” Alice drew her chair a little 
nearer Ronald ; “don’t you Want to knew what 
brought me over here Wok te I've left 
mother up to her eyes in 6 T would 
come over withont waltic for anything,” 

Mrs. Dale had s bere boube on, Camberwell: 
green, and took lige She 44 not actually 
need to fncrease her income, but she was an 
active, energetic woman, and. enjoyed plenty of 
occupation. She kept two anak and her 
apartments were of a really superior clase, 

Ronald smiled miszhfevously, 

“* Hag the ‘drawiag-room.”. pro to you, 
Alice? I always predict you will ead by marry 
ing one of the ledgers, you know.” * 

“The ‘ drawiog-room,’ as you call ‘him, » 
turned sixty, and far too sensible to think of 
‘matrimony at his time of life + bub my news has 
to do with him, He's going away hext week.” 

"You are shire to gét another lodger soon,’ 
eaid Ronald, a little bitterly. “1 notice in ois 
world, Alice, people generaliy do get things when 
it doesn’t matter much to them whether they do 
or not,” 

“ Now, don’t be cynizal. Mr. Grey is a dear old 
man and very clever ; he belonga to [ don’t know 
how many learned societies, aud he never would 
have. come to lodge in such a place as Camber- 
well a he lived there when he was a boy, and 
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bas a kind of sentimental aTestion for his birth- ] 
place. SBat let me get to the point.) He's going 
abroad for several moaths, aud he wants 4 com- 
panion, some ona,who.ean speak French, aud who 
«nows shoréhand ; mother end I thought of you 

A strange ‘hope flashed into. Rovald's, eyes, 
then, too. soon it faded. 

“My Feench would nob. be good enough. I 
used to do all the foreiga correspondence at the 
office ; but I never spoke to a Freach persoa ia 
my life.” ', ' 

Alice looked ready to ery, 

" Ronald, you are too provoking, I've trudged. 
all this way in the baking sun because I thought 
this situation suib. you down, tothe 
ground, and Mr, has promised mother to 
808 ag) Chie he advertises, and now you won't 
try for it,” ‘ 

% Don't be vexed, Alice,” said Ronald, touched 
by her interest io him, “of course he for it, 
I'll come back with you now and interview M-. 
Grey ab cmaitaie in; ent Alice, I have 7 
so many tments lately you can’t wonder 
that I don’t feel very hopeful.” 

© Mother eafd it would be a good thing for you 
to go abroad even for a few months ; that you'd 
get a better situation afterwards, and you know 
4 companionship is quite genteel." 

“ Quite,” said Ronald, cheerfully. 

They told Mrs, Thorn of the project, and 
then atarted for Camberwell-green, Ronald's 
thoughts still busy with the story of his 
mother’s first marriage, Alice wondering if he 
got the situation whether it would bring ber 
any nearer the summit of her ambition—her 
cousin’s love.” 

No*one knew her secret, though her astute 
mother may have suspected it; but Alice Dale 
loved Ronald with all the devotion of her 
woman’a heart; even as a child she had pre- 
forred him to any of his sisters, and later she 
had grieved terribly over his lack of prospect, 
which alone she believed kept him silent. 

“Shall you be sorry to go away, Ronald ¢” 

“No; moet thankful, Ramsden-road never 
seems really to be my home, Alice; your uncle 
detests ms, and shows it.” 

“He can’t really detest his owa son,” said 
Alice, “and you, mustn’t worry about: it, Ronald. 
Mother says Uncle Silas. always was cantankerous, 
even as@ boy. She often wonders how anyone 
a3 nice as Aunt Mary ever came to marry him.” 

“ Your mother is not a bit like him.” 

‘*Nobascrap, Mother is a dear |” 

Aud Mra, Dale quite deserved her daughter's 
praise, A buxom, comely woman, with a great 
gift for makiog those around her comfortable, 
she had not the gentleness and refinement of Mrs. 
Thorn, but she was the very essence of kindueas 
and good natare. Someone, who knew both her 
aud ber brother Silas, declared ahe must have 
absorbed all the sweetneas of the family, and ieft 
only vinegar for him,” 

‘That's right, Ronald!” she said, heartily. 
“ You're just in time ; another half-hour and Mr, 
Grey would have started for London. Go up and 
386 now. ‘Then you must have a bit of dinner 
with Alice and me, for it’s much too hot to tramp, 
back to Ramsden-road.”’ ; 

Ronald had a Mrs. Dale's Meg te oem 
vefore, but not in Mr, Grey's tenancy. He thought 
he had never seen so many books collected in any 
one room, aud, that the old max, with hia loug, 
white beard looked the very type of a scholar. 

“Ah Mr. Thorn,” he snid, pleasantly, “ait 
dowa and let us have a little talk. Your cousin 
thinks you might be of some use to me. Now,. 
shall I tell you firat what I want, or will you tell 
me what you can do?” 

“s rather hear your requirements firat,’’ 
and Ronald spoke far more ly than he would 
payee before, oo - oe jo @ great fancy 

° man. “I only ho: be able to’ 
fulfil them,” h wehneier te 

‘Well, I want someone who can read aloud,. 
without murdering the Queen's English, and who) 
can write a decent letter ; someone who will copy 
whole pages of my rather erabbed writing, and 
‘ake down notes in shorthand. He must know 
enough French and Latin to understand the 
quotations generally used. I don’t mind whether 
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he catischimeelf my secretary or companion. My 


Jife is given up to books, and very dry books 


some of themare,. My friends have been want- 
ing me to engege an assietant for years, but I 
keph putting it off; mow,’ and his voice took a 
ring of sadmeas, ‘ my sight is becoming impaired, 
so | must delay, no ogee 

“Teould do all the thiogs you, have named, 
air,” said Ronald, “and I love books, better than 
anything in the world ; but I have no experience | 
of a secretary’s work. I bave been a-clerk ever 
since I feft school.” 

At Mr. Grey’s: request he read a page of a 
sclentific book aloud and wrote a-letter atthe 
old scholar's dictation, 

'* Now,” be asked: abruptly, “I hear you ve 
at Peckuam, and have never been away from 
your parents. Are you likely to be homesick if 
you go with me to Paria!” 

Rouald shook his head. 

TT ara so little likely ta be homesick, sir, that 
I have been told if I do not find a situation in a 
few weeks I must go away; my father does. not 
care where, so long as he has noi the expense of 
keeping me.” 

Mr, Grey betrayed no surprise. 

- “Ia that case he is not likely to object to your 
leaving Hogland ?” 

“ Not in the least,” 

“You are a strange fellow,” said Mr, Grey, 
slowly. ‘‘ You haven’t asked me how long I 
shall want you, or how much I shal! pay you.” 

“*T suppose because Iam pretty wel! desperate,” 
said Ronald, dejectedly. ‘' I assure you I made 
up my mind this morning to enlist, if nothing 
better turaed up soon.’ 

‘Well, I will give you a hundred a-year, and 
pay your hotel expenses, If [don’t keep you 
six montha, I will see you are no loser,” 

Ronald stared at him, 

* It is far above my market value, sir,” he 
said, bluatiy.. “Ihad thirty shillings a-week in 
my last situation, and found myself In every- 
tuing,” 

Mr. Grey smiled, 

“Tam a rich mac, Mc, Thorn, and, being alone 
in the world, I can afford to please myself. I 
have taken a fancy to you, .You are not in the 
least what I expected... Mrs, Dale and her 
daughter called. you ‘poor. Ronald’ so persis. 
tently that L was prepared for a thin, emaciated 
year with a hectic face and a churchyard cough. 

ill you meet me at Victoria-station, Monday 
evening, in time for the boat-train? Don't bring 
too much luggsge, they charge atrociously for it 
in Francs.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Dale, when Ronald entered 
oa apne “what luck ? Will he think of it }”’ 

0 


's settled ;.I am to goto Parise with them | 


on Monday, and, Alice, I owe it ell to you.” 

“* Well, it would be strange if I didn’t do my 
best for my own cousin,” returued the girl cheer- 
fully; ‘* but I suppose I may confess the truth 
now. I was in an awful fright that you wouldn't 
be learned enough to please him.” 

* Have-you known him long” asked Ronald. 

*' He bas been here about six months; at firet 
I thought he.was poor (he spends very liitle on 
himself) but when [saw the people who came to 
see him, and the presents they sent him, I began 
to understand, and an old servant who came 
once when he was out told me his history, His 
wiie died within « year of their pao and he 
has cared for nothiug but books ever since. He 
{a rich enough to rent half a dozen houses and 
keep carriages aud horses, but he has never really 
sevtled down avywhere since she died,” 

** How did he hear of your apartments ?”’ 

* He saw the card in the window and called to 
ask the terms, I like Mr, Grey very much ; be 
gives far less trouble than some poverty-stricken 
curates,” 

They dined together off roast beef and York- 
shire pudding, Mrs. Dale helping Ronald with a 
liberal haad ; she really admired her nephew ex- 
tremely. She bad lost sight of her brother during 
the first years of her married life, and had not 
the faintest idea that Ronald was not his own 

She provided coma port wine in honour of his 
recent. birt , and insisted that his health 





should be though it was'a day after the 


fair,’ and then she told him she hoped he woulda’ 
pick up foreign ways but would remember he was 
a. true-born Briton. 

“Tshall never forget that, or your kindoess 
either, Aunt Kate,” said Ronald, warmly; ‘ you'll 
let. Alice go and see mother pretty often, won't 
you} Lknowahe'll miss me at frst; you see I'm 
her.only son.” 

“Vil do what I can to cheer up Mary,” agreed 
Mra. Dale ; *' but, poor thing, she never had much 
spirit, and Silas isa handful fur any women to 
manage.” 

And Ronald said never a word of yesterday and 


‘hia visit to. the Academy ; Alice Dale watching 


anxiously for one word.of love, one little sign 
that she was more to him than & cousin, never 
dreamed that if her hopes had been possible 
yesterday, the meeting with Lady Viola Orme 
had driven.them now to take their place among 
life’s might-bave beens. 

It was late in. the afternoon when Ronald 
reached home. Mr, Thorn had come io to tea, 
and there was a goodly umber round the table. 
The young mau addressed himself to his step- 
father,— 

* T'm off on Monday,’’ he said, shortly. 

* Where to-——ruin | "demanded the preacher. 
** The road there’s getting crowded.” 

"To, Paris, as companion and secretary 
gentleman,” 

“ Paria is a mocern Babylon,’ aaid Silas, 
piously; “ take care that you e:cape from ib with 
your soul alive, You'd far. Letver have applied 
for the vacant place at our desk,” 

"The pay ia better,” said Ronald, shortly. 

A hundred a year and my board ; as seon as 
I get my first month’s salary I'll send you what 
I owe, 

Mr. Grey had said ‘don’t bring much luggage,”’ 
but everthing Rouaid possesaed in the world 
went into one shabby portmanteau, and that 
without crowding, 

His mother helped him pack, and cried 
bitterly. Poor woman, she was not selfish, and 
she was thankful her son had got any sort of 
situation, bat she lopked ahead, poor thing, and 
knew quite weil Ronald would never return to 
Ramsden.road as to a home, 

He might come and epend sa hour with her 
now and then, but he would never be al! her own 
again, Very soon there would ba none of his 
belongings lefs in the shabby house, and oh! how 
she-would miss him ! . 

" You are satisfied,” she asked, wistfully, you 
think you will like Mr, Grey 7” 

“Vea, mother dear, eis a gentleman, I think 
that being with him wil! help ms to be more 
like my own father.must have been.” 

“ And later on you will go to your uucle {” 

“TEI get on; if ever a day comes that I am 
earning my. own living as a gentleman and need 
notiing at his hands then I shall ask you for his 
addivess and see if he has a welcome for his 
bro\.her'’s son,”’ 

“J wanted to give you eomething to take 
away,” aaid Mrs, Thorn, tearfully, * but I hayes» 
few things you would priza, “At laat I thought 
of this it was taken from your father’s dead 
finger, and in all my trials 1 would never part 
with it—-let me see if ft fits you,” 

She slipped it on to his little finger, a signet 
ring of rich dead gold, with o crest engraved 
on it, and the motto, ‘ Not the last.” 

It fitted the finger as though it had been made 
for it, 

TI shall treasure it for my father’s sake snd 

ours,” said. Ronald. ‘Mother, darling, if ever 
1 get on in the world I will repay all your love 
has done for me," 

She shook her head. 

“No, dear, our ways must part company now 
I am Silas Thorn’s wife, the mother of bi: 
children. I must keep as I am, o plain working 
woman, but you may “become one of earth’s 

reat ones, You won't forget your mother. 

ou won't be ashamed of her; but things can 
never be the same again. You will never Le 
quite my own as you have been till now.” 

Silas Thorn’s farewell to Ronald wae chacac- 
teristic of the man. 

**So your mother has told you the troth at 
last. Well, I did my duty by you, but it went 
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against the grain. No one cares to provide for asan equal, I wae in the Academy, and I heard 


another man’s child, and then Mary was | 


fooliehly fond of you; if I had not put my foot 
down you’d have been spoilt, 

“T hope you'll get on in the world. I bear 
you bo ill-will ; but I believe myself you're too 
proud and worldly ever to be of much account.” 

Ronald walked away from the little houee 
carrying his portmanteau. There was no éclat 
about his departure. He might thave been 
coming back the next day for all that was evi- 
dent to the neighbours. 

His mother stood at the open door and 
watched him till he was out of sight, then she 
went back into the house and cried till she 
had no more tears left—after the way of 
mothers. 

Ronald travelled by rail from Peckham-rye 
to Victoria, and wondered just a little on the 
way what he should do if Mr. Grey failed him; 
but this was an idle fear; the old scholar was 
waiting in the bovking-office, and greated him 
very kindly. 

“There's heaps of time. Come and have a 
snack before we start,” 

They had cold bam and chicken at a marble- 
topped table, and Mr, Grey called for a bottle of 
champagne, 

“We musb drink success to our acquaint- 
ance,” he said, kindly; ‘‘and look here, Thorn, 
I'm a crabbed old fellow fn a good many ways, 
but I want you to remember one thing. I really 
wish you to be comfortable and happy. I fancy 
you’ve had rather a hard time of it, young man, 
and I should like to make things brighter for 
you.” 

They were off, 

Ronald Thorn’s longeet previous journey had 
been to Margate (by excursion train); but a 
taste for travelling must have been in his blood, 
for hie spirits rose with every mile they 
traversed, and when they went on board the 
steamer at Dover, ard a thin streak of water 
divided them from Old England, he felt as if he 
had already put his foot on the lowest rung of 
the ladder of success 

“Where did you get your name?” Mr. Grey 
asked him suddenly, when they had been some 
hours in the train, and were nearing Paris. 

“T never heard,” said Ronald, with a pained 
recollection that ae yet be did not even know his 
surname ; “but I believe it was a fancy of my 
mother’s, 1 never met anyone else called 
Ronald,” 

“IT know one man of that name, a first rate 
fellow, too; some of these days you'll meet him, 
perhaps,” 

They put up ata quiet hotel near the Champs 

llyeées, and ina week Ronald knew that his 
lines had indeed fallen in pleasant places, for Mr. 
Grey was more like a generous uncle than an 
empioyer, 

He allowed Ronald to spend some hours of 
each day in reading and writing for him, but io 
the reat he ineisted on the young man’s amusing 
himeelf and seeing iho sights of Paris, 

“You are young enough to enjoy them,” he 
said, frankiy. ‘' When I leave France I shall go 
to a dull country village, and you will find time 
there very heavy on your hands, amuse yourself 
while you can.” 

‘Though nominally Mr, Grey's secretary, Ronald 
raraly saw the geotleman that recetved letters; the 
old man preferred to read them himself, and 
unless they bore on his work, eeldom mentioned 
their contents; bus one day he departed from 
this custom, and asked pleasautly— 

“Shail J show you the loveliest woman in 
London? Look at this photograph. It only 
came this morning.” 

But ever. Mr. Grey was not prepared for the 
effect of the likeness on his secretary. Ronald 
gazed at it as though he could never gazs enough, 
and returned it to the old man with visible 
reluctance. 

“* Well, what do you think of it?” 

“TY think that Lady Viola is the loveliest 
woman in the world!” 

Mr. Grey stared 

* How did you know her name }” 

“1 have seen her onre. Oh!” colouring 
hotly, ‘I don’t mean that I met her in society 





someone point her out toa friend. That’s all.” 

“And you have remembered her face ever 
since ?” 

“TI would not be to forget it.” 

“Well, she’s a dear gil,” wai Mr. Grey, smil- 
ing, “but a very wilful one. She’s been out 
two seasons and has had more offers than I can 
count, but she hes refused them all, She 
declares she shall never marry anyone, and that 
marriage without love is a farce. A young lady 
of very wrong opinions you see.” 

“T thought she was engaged.” 

** Who to?’ 

“I don’t know his name. There was a man 
with her, and I thought from his manner he was 
her lover.” 

“Very. probably he wished to be,” said Mr, 
Grey. “Viola Orme has the gift of making 
every man who comes near her seem her lover, 
it’s not that she’s a flirt or a coquette, Her 
beauty just bowls them over,” 

“JT don’t wonder.” 

Mr. Grey dropped the conversativun, for the 
letter which had come with Viola’s photograph 
puzzled him not a little. The life-long friend 
of the last Lord Ashlyn, he was Lady Viola’s 
godfather and guardian, so the Countess 
frequently consulted him about her daughter. 

“This ceason has been most disappointing,” 
wrote the Countess. “At the beginning of May 
{ felt certain Viola would marry William Thorn- 
dale, and that I should see her Marchfoness of 
Kingsley before I died. Now she seems to have 
taken a dislike to r Will, and treats him—I 
must | it—abominably.. Kingsley, instead of 
sympathizing with me, actually turns round and 
says he would:rather the match did not come 
off at present. It used to be ‘his one desire ! 
He is most silent and mysterious, and I really 
begin to fear if he encourages Viola in ber wil- 
fulness she will end by being an old maid,” 

“ Happier so than married to a schemer like 
William Thorndale,” thought Mr. Grey; but he 
could hardly say this to his correspondent. He 
had left Paris by this time and was established 
at Dieppe for sea breezes. It struck him that 
he might invite Lady Ashlyn and her rebellious 
daughter to be his guests, and sent off a request 
for their society, but the Countess declined. 

**It is most kind of you,” she wrote, “' but | 
we must go-to Kingsley and try to console poor | 
Jessy. What has happened to her husband I 
don’t know, but he seems ne reatless as & troubled 
spirit, and has made no ‘ets than six trips from 
home in the last two months. He is grave and 
troubled and altogether I feel most anxious about 
him. By the way he asked me for your address, 
so perhaps he is coming over to confide in you.” 

And the very day cf the letter Lord Kingsley 
arrived, walked sharply into Mr. Grey’s private 
room, and puttiug out his hand, exclaimed,— 

“T am in a peck of trouble, old friend, and I 
want you to help me.” 


(To be continued.) 








Amonc the Chinese peasants, where wild cate, 
rats, and puppies are used for meat, care is 
exercised in preserving every part of the animals. 
The cats are stripped of their furry coat, and 
this, having » commercial value, is sold. Then 
the tender parts of the animals, the steaks and 
chops, are broiled as delicious tit-bits.. The tough 
quarters are merely boiled down for the grensy 
material that oozes from them. This is then 
used for flavouring the rice and vegetable dishes. 
Good venison is obtained In China, but few of 
the native cooks know how to prepare it. Ib is 
generally chopped up into fine pieces, and then 
cooked to death with a big dish of garlic, onions 
or rice. In such a mixture of odorous articles, 
the sweet, juicy, delicious flavour of the venison 
is loet, and, for all that the stranger knows, he 
is eating cat’s meat or mice, 
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CHAPTER LXI.—(continued.) 


“ Sux here, you torment of my life, this is o 
new trick you're trying to play on me, eh? 
Flirting with boys you meet! I saw you fling 
off your old a throw it away as if it cosy 
nothing, and him a flower to pin on his coat, 
If ever you repeat that silly flirtin’ business 
again, I'll give you a first-class hiding on the 
spot, before the young fellow’s face. D'ye 
hear }” 

“Yen,” moaned the frightened child, picking 
up the duet-covered flowers with a feeble efforr, 
and looking about her fn undisguised bewilder- 
ment. 

For a moment or two no one else appeared in 
sight, and Minna took faint courage and asked, 
heritatingly,— bs 

“ Mre. Lawson, have—have—we— much further 
to got I—I—feel a little bit faint and tired, 
May I stop and rest a minute or two, 

lease ¢” 
a Stuff and nonsense! You're only lazy, that’s 
all under the sun that ails you, you good-for- 
nothin’ minx. Come, hurry up to the nex 
person coming. You'll have to have better luck, 
or you'll neither be able to stop for rest or have 
a bite of supper. We'll keep a-goin’. You ’tend 
to your beggin’ till midnight-—our time is our 
own-—an’ by that time we'll have the price of 
somethin’ to eat, and a bed of straw p’r’aps to 
rest on,” 

The child did not think she could travel very 
much further; but she felt too tired to epesk, 
even if she had had the courage to do so, 

Wait a bit,” interposed the unfeeling woman, 
“you're shiverin’, pretending you're cold-Ike. 
Here, thrust your arms into this other old ging- 
ham pinafore I was lacky enough to bring along. 
It’s of holes, but nob quite so ragged as 
t’other one was. Su you try and freshin’ 
vp a bit first by goin’ to the nearest house an’ 
askin’ ‘em for a drink o’ cold water, then you 
fetch me out another 1” 

“I would be so glad to,” murmured the child, 
moistening her dry, parched lips in feverish anti- 
cipation. 

There wss a house not more than a dozer 
yards away, and thither they bent their steps, 
stopping at the gate, which they entered, and 
going slowly to the rear entrance, rang the ser- 
vanis’ bell. A man-servant appeared, and learn- 
ing their errand, shut the door in their faces, 
calling from within that they must leave the 
premiges or the dog would be set upon them. 
There was no choice for the two wanderers bud 
to obey, and they turned their backs on the 
place and walked nimbly—for them—on to the 
next sbtopping-place, which was a little way 
from where they had met with the harsh 
rebu if, 

Minna was faint-hearted, but the woman made 
her rally and beg for water. This time she wae 
more successful, and after drinking two glasses of 
water each, they went wearily on their way, the 
woman thrusting the child ahéad whenever she 
caught sight of anyone coming, and hissing in her 
ears,— 

“Be spry, and beg hard, or I wouldn’t give 
much for your life!” 

But charity seemed slow in coming, despite the 
chiid’s earnest appeals, and for the next two 
hours she did not realise more than sixpence from 
a few kind-hearted people. 

As dusk crept up and night fell about them, 
those whom Minna approached “looked upon her 
suepicjously, thinking she might be a trained 
beggar. More than one intimated this, and that 
if she had no home she should be locked up in the 
police-station, 

Mrs. Lawson wae easily frightened, and sfier 
searching she found a pile of lumber in an 
isolated place. She and Minna threw their tired 
bodies down on the rude planks, hidden from 
view, without a morsel of food for the child’s 
supper or s drink for her feverish lips, 
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CHAPTER LXIL 


How the hapless wanderers passed the long 
hours oa their hard bed neither of them 
remembered afterward, 

When the grey dawn camea stifled moan, that 
was half*pain and half fright, broke from little 
Miuna’s lips. It aroused the woman from her 
sluggish slumber, and with every bone in her 


body aching from contact with the hard boards 
she slowly rose to a sitting position, her 
shaggy head on her elbow, and called out, 
‘hoareely,— 


‘* What in the dickens are you trying to wake 
me for, right at the break o’ day, you meddle- 
someimp? You do nothin’ but whimper, and 
try to make other’s lives as miserable as your'’n,” 

“I—I want a drink of water, please, and I’m so 
faint and hungry.” 

“ You had better say you wants good whippin’. 
That’s what you're ou most of anything, 
aud you’ll get it presently, if you keep on with 
your extravagant wiles. Don't think ye can 
come any of yer put-up games onme, You've 
some object whenever you » to me. You 
tire me out, An old woman like me toadying to 
yer whims and fancies and made a laughin’-stock 
of by a girl like you.” 

“Water, I—I am so thirsty,” repeated the 
child, irritably, 

“Want to put me to-my wit’s ends, sh? 
Where’s there any water near here, I’d like to 
know ?” 

A deep-drawn sigh from the child’s lips was 
her only answer. 

A notion came to Mrs. Lawson, who felt an 
unquenchable thirst herself just then. She had 
packed among her things a wide-mouthed empty 
milk-botile, intending, a3 secon as she could 
afford it, to treat herself to an appetizing 
beverage ; but the girl had not brought her fo 
enough money to indulge her taste, 

She espfed a sleek-looking cow grazing in the 
grass beyond. It was a most unusual thought 
for her, but she conceived the idea that it would 
be a smart thing to milk the animal, and secure 
milk enough to last them part of the day. 

She put the thought into immediate execution, 
and soon she had the satisfaction of returning to 
the sorely distressed child with a half bottle of 


At the same instant a bakery waggon rolled 
along. Mrs. Lawson hailed the driver, and 
haggling over the price of half a dozen rolls, 
she gave him three pence for them, declaring 
that amount to be all the money she had on 
earth, and hiding four, she gave two to the 
half-famished, wretched child, who devoured 
= eagerly and drained the half bottle of 


This refreshed her, as the woman had expected, 
and a few minutes later she the sorely 
afflicted child out of her resting-place and 
harehly commanded her to get ready to attend 
to business, There was no one to comb or 
brush out the tangled, shiny locks of hair that 
— round Miuna’s unwashed oa goo isi 

“Come, put wings to your feet,” cri e 
shrill voice of the woman, g in upon 
her day-dreams in her rough way. ‘I'll give 
you just five minutes to get out o’ here. If you 
don’t cover the ground lively to-day, we won't 
have as good @ bed to rest ourselves on to-night, 
Tl warrant,” 

Minna collected her scattered senses together, 
and rub warmth into her little bare feet, 
she tru along, watching longingly for the 
next pedestrian, and inwardly praying to Heaven 
to let her run across Mona or some good, kind 
person who would rescue ber from this awful 
life she was leading, and from this cruel, wicked 
woman who was persecuting her. 

So intent was the little martyr with her 
‘own thoughts that she had almost forgotten 
ther mission, when a group of strange men came 
walking rapidly towari her, laughing and boldly 
bantering one another as she advanced. . 

They took up the whole pavement, leaving no 
toom, for her to pass. There was nothiog for her 
to do but to stand there, hold out her hand to 





their request, ab least halfa dozen times, until 
her tongue refused to speak. 

She found that there was only one of their 
number who could speak and understand the 
Euglish language, and she kuew that he was 
telling his companions in his owa tongue of the 
sed tale, and thab they were all laughing 
amusedly over something he was adding. 

One of the number of workmen—for she could 
see that they were on their way to their places of 
labour in the early morn—more bold than his 
mates, stepped forward, and lifting her in his 
arms, attempted to kiss her hot little face. 

' Minua aca’ to escape from his clutches, 
calling piteously to Mra. Laweon for aselstance. 

The woman hood her cries, but seeing that 
she had encountered a of men whom she 
would not be safe in o g, she made up her 
mind that it would be unsafe for her to respond 
to the child’s cries, so she fled precipitately down 
the street in the opposite direction, entered the first 
area-way that proved a safe shelter for a time, 
and never once leaving her retreat to see what 
had become of the helpless girl whose cries still 
rang in her ears, 

A moment later she peered out in fear. Quick, 
light footsteps were rapidly approaching where 
she stood. No doubt it was one of the men who 
had separated from the others. 

She strained her ears to listen. Someone was 
passing just opposite her. She looked up, and 
to her surprise she saw, coming limping toward 
her, none other than Minna, her face scratched, 
her hair dishevelled, and a look of the most 
amin fear blanching her white, pained little 


“Oh, why did you not come to my rescue! 
Those men slmosb scared metodeath. A gentle- 
man crossed over from an adjoining house, and 
shouted at those rough fellows, who ran off as 
BOON as discovered him. I went the opposite 
way. I did uot know that you were here till I 
passed by and saw you, Oh, J think I shall drop 
down dead, Mrs. Laweon, if I ever have to speak 
to such wicked men again.” 

The two walked away together, and «finding 
streets that were more thickly peopled with the 
better class, she made the child pursue her 
vocation anew, threatening and scolding her by 
tarne until her head began to swim and her 
sensitive nature to inwardly revolt. Miuna's 
only hope was that some charitable person would 
soon cross her path and rescue her, aod she 
looked feverishly forward for that time to come. 

The noon-day sun shone hot and blistering 
upon her bare head, sunburnt hands, and biis- 
tered feet, that were dust-covered and sore. Her 
walk was 8 painful limp ; she could scarcely hold 
the pennies io her , cramped hand, while Mra, 
Lswson, who came up to her as soon as the charity- 


givers had disap from sight, never once 
offered her ano roll, or found a cooling drink 
of water for her parched lips. 


The noon hour came ; there was no one in the 
streets, One o’clock sounded from some factory 
tower in the bourhood. Minna had met 
with very bad luck during that whole hour—had 
not realised five-pence in all—and Mrs. Lawson, 
after assuring herself that no one was in sight to 
witnees her villainous conduct, shook and beat the 
helpless child until she reeled apd fell to the 
ground, and made no effort to rise from the spot 
where she had fallev, . 

**Get up, I say!” cried the irate woman, bend- 
ing menacingly over her. ‘‘Go at your business, 

or by the old Harry! I'll cripple you for 
life ; then you'll have need to beg, and you won’b 
be acting, in this vixenish way. It won’t be long 
before darkness comes on us, then where am I to 
sleep? What have you earned to keep me and 
pay me for all the pains I’ve taken in looking 
after you?” 

Minna’s head drooped lower and lower ; she 
was crying convulsively, her body heaviag with 
emotion, her strength fast waning under the ter- 
rible strain that had passed over her, All that 
the woman could do had no power to make the 
weak, half-starved girl rise. ~ 

While she was in this dilemmaa man was 
ing ‘by with a kindly faced, elderly woman - 
ing upon his arm. Seeing the child io distress, 
they both spoke pityingly to her. Minna did not 





raise her swollen face nor speak to them, and Mre, 
Lawson’s chagrin was great at the opportunity 
“* the hated vixen” lost by not telling them 
her atory or even glancing up at them. 

“Poor, sweet dear! she’s crying herself sick 
over some little loss, or because she has been 
denied something she has set her heari on, no 
doubt,” said the lady, gently. ‘‘See, she has 
neither hat nor shoes, and such awful shabby 
clothes. Gordon, my son, can you spare some 
change for me to give her?” 

Doctor Forbes took but a hasty glance at the 
child ; but his mother’s words aroused his gener- 
osity ab once. Thrusting his hand into his 
pocket, he drew forth two half crowns and gave 
them to her. 

Mrs. Forbes bowed low over the half-hidden 
face, and with a soothing word she dropped the 
silver into the trembling little thin hand, and they 
went on their way silently. Another moment, 
and they were lost to sight. 

Dazed as the girl was, the kind words of the 
lady fell upon her ears, and by a great effort she 
raised her and looked after them. A glad 
light came into her eyes, and a low, smothered 
cry escaped her lips, 

Heaven had sent them in answer to her prayer 
The voice was so familiar to her, so much like 
Mrs, Moore’s, and, oh! there was no mistaking 
Doctor Forbes, her kiud benefactor! She sat up, 
bright with interest now, not even heeding Mrs. 
Lawson's rude grasp, as she gleefully clutched the 


money. 

This large sum changed the woman's temper, 
and she condescended to help the girl to rise, and 
to find a seat for her, where she could rest her 
swollen feet and aching limbs. 

She had given her a harder beating than she 
had intended, and finding her of more value than 
she had thought, she made amends by buying « 
pint of milk from s passing milk-cart, which she 
gave her, together with two rolls which she had 
left. 


Minna devoured them ravenously, her hunger 
still un: 

* Beg a little more of the next one, and by-and- 
by we'll get some meat to eat, and a few potatoes,” 
urged the woman, 

Minna added a few more pennies to the 
woman's pocket, and they started to walk a mile 
or more to the nearest restaurant, leaving the 
aristocratic vicinity behind them. Minva took a 
long, earnest look at the street she was leaving. 
Io was near there that Doctor Forbes must live, 
she thought. The child had s remarkable memory. 
At the first chance, she made up her mind that 
she would find that locaiity, go from house to 
house until she found Doctor Forbes, and then he 
would be sure. to find Mona for her. 


CHAPTER LXIIL 


Mrs. Lawson and Minna made their weary way 
from one end of the city to the other, and finding 
themselves too exhausted to go further, they saw, 
to their great relief, a chesp-looking coffee-house 
just abead of them. 

** Great Scott ! we've found the right place at 
last!” exclaimed the woman, mopping the 
perspiration from her red face ; end —— her 
clumsy form in the door-way she motio the 

child to follow. 

The man behind the counter looked at the 
poorly dressed, shabby creatures as the woman 
gave an order for some roast meat and s couple of 
potatoes to be brought on right away, 

“That will be ao shilling,” said the waiter, 
eying the slim, torn puree suspiciously before he 
fulfilled the order. 

* Well !” she answered, scorofully, “ you spose 
I don’t know yer prices?” 

By this time Mrs, Lawson had got thoroughly 
warmed up,” and her tongue ran glibly from one 
topic to another. 

Minna looked up at her with wide-opened eyes. 
A faint colour rose to ber childish face, and her 
eyes drooped as the woman's laughter resounded 
harshly and shrilly. 

* He—the man has gone,” piped the childish 
voice, 
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Looking over her shoulder, the woman saw hin 
jJanghing snd taiking at the little window with 
the cook, who had jast thrust her order upon the 
greaey, unwashed tray, z ‘ 

“Sorry I couldn’c serve you a larger order, 
lady,” said the cbsequioue waiter, bowing politely 
before her aa he laid the plates for-the two, and 
mentaliy wondering whether or not he could 
flatter the slovenly woman into # tip for himself, 

” OF course, if I waso’t in a hurry I'd give you 
a bigger order,’ assented Mre, Lawson, grimly, 
and all unmindful of the glasaea of water and 
napkins which he spread before them, and the fan 
which be laid at her side, he eaw her turn to the 
dishes before her, pub a email! portion on the 
child’s plate, and eat ravenously without stopping 
to say another word to any one, 

Minna drew along breath of relief when she 
had finished her share. She hardly looked like 
the same child who had entered the place, half 
starved aud wretched in body, a little while 
before. 

** Good, is ib, eh? 
you ve got to do to 


But don’t you forget what 
pay for this treat, I'm a poor 
woman, an’ evéry penuy that you take off o’ me 
you wust earn treble to pay me back—under- 
stand ?” ssid the woman, grudging!y. 

“ Yo-er,” murmured the child, corrowfully, the 
large, wistful eyes that were raised eagerly to hers 
for & moment cast down, a blush of pain on the 
childish features, The little one was lost in deep 
thought for a moment after, then, clearing her 
hront che ventured to say in a low voice; “Ii— 
it—I had better clothes, I could serve in one of 
the big shops, and make more money for you then 
by —hegging.” 

‘Whap put that in your head? .Let well 
vlone,” the woman anawered, scornfully. “ Why, 

hers are willious of pretty girls waitin’ for just 
such places, an’ can’t get ‘er, let alone a homely 
creature like you settin’ yourself up to compete 
with the likes o’ them, Oaly real ladies get those 
places—not beggars of 

Minna bad been using the woman’s fan to cool 
her hot brow, bat abt those words the fan cenaed 
to move in her shrunken hands, her face grew 
white, then crimson, her eyes stared into vacancy, 

then fixed themselves on the woman's sucering 
face vs her remark cub deeply into the child's 
grieved heart. 

She tried hard not to hate her cruel pereecutor, 
but she could sely help it, she had wounded 
her pride so fearfully, crushed oud every hope 
from her, almost taken life iivelf, kept her by 
night and by day in the deepest humiliation and 
degradation, until it seemed to her that there 
was no help for it. bub death. She would pray 
for that to come, as she believed there was no 
other deliveranca for her. 

“ Come, we mued move out o’ here!” said the 
wowan, rising abruptly and pocketing her change. 
“ Be s smart girl au’ ’tend to your money-gettin’ 
sharply.” 

“tJ will,” muttered the: child, stubbornly, 
following the waddling form out into the street, 
which seemed a terror t0 her when she thought 
of what awaited her. 

Those in the street that she met seemed to 
take uo interest in the etory she piped out. Her 
veal and interesh seemed Jacking, her conscience 
reemed to upbraid her for falaehoods which she 
had coms to realite she was uttering. 

Mra. Lawson noticed these traits that were 
beginning to be apparent,.and she pnagged and 
scolded her until her head grew dizzy, and she 
feared that she could nob stand the torture a 
day lonzer. 

The hours that followed dragged their slow 
lengths by, and to every charitably disposed ia- 
dividual that gave alms to her there were a dozen 
callous-hearted perdong who passed her by 
without a look, turning a deaf ear to her pathetic 
appeals, 

“This won't do at all!” grumbled Mrs, 
Laweon, bustling up to her, with no sttermpt to 
couceal her anger and growing greed. “Pat 

viogs to your feet and let’s go down where all 
thuse grand drives are. Look out that the 
meddiesome police don’t run you inte the police- 
tiation while you stand and ery oud feebly for 
aima, 

Taere was nothing to do but to move wearily 


i" 








on; and after traversing a dcz2n streets or #0, 
they came in sight of a grand parade that was 
lined with fashionable equipages, and with gaily 
a women and children smilipg from their 
midst. 

Very few of the occupants deigned to cast as 
much as a look at the weary ou-lovkers by the 
dusty road-side, who elbowed each other to get a 
glimpse of the glittering array that shone re- 
splendeat under the eun’s bright’s rays, 

Minna stepped up to one carflage in which a 
handsome, fashionably drested young man was 
indolently teated, holding the eB hs ‘quite loosely 
in bis tan kidded gloves, She mades move in the 
direction he had taken, and called out eagerly-for 
alittle pittance, 

As the child’s white face loomed up at the side 
of the carrlage the. horse took fright, shied, and 
for an instant became uncontrollable, 

Minva gave a little ecream of terror, as the 

animal lurched dangerously near her, threw up 
pr pci and fell in a heap at the bend of the 
road, 
“Heavens! the fright has nearly killed her !” 
he thought, with horror, struggling to check the 
avimal lest he should make a fatal leap at the 
prostrate child. 

By a mighty jerk the animal was subdued, but 


not an instand too soon, and the owner of the | 


carriage recognised fuli well.thab it was a most 
miraculous escape 

But the girl who Jay there within a stone’s- 
throw, so white and «till, never made the slightest 
move, Had death come to her then and there, 
brought on by fright at the wild aatica of his 
horse # he asked himeelf with a shudder ; and ‘if 
so, would her relatives held him responsible ? 

Quick as thought a way out of the difficulty 
occurred to him, and he seized upon the idea 
without delay, 

Wheeling his carriage round suddenly, he drew 
rein at the epobd where the child was, 

Miona had@ overcome her dizziness, and was 
struggling up, locking vacantly about her aa the 
memneny of what had just happened came back to 

er. 

"You asked me for aid?” he said. “ Here, 
take this, child,” and he threw hie pocket-bock 
into her lap. The next itetant he was gone, 

Tt had all happened so suddenly that Minna 
ecarcely realised what it all meant, until her 
hand came into contact with the small black 
purse, 

Mechanically she opened it and saw some notes 


‘ju it, also nearly ten shillings in small change, 


The latter fell like a shower in the child’s lap, 

Something intuitively warned ber that this was 
the opportunity she had prayed and waited for. 

She did not know whether the money right- 
fully belonged to her or Mrs’ Lawson ; bud some 
iriward mentor seomed to. cotmeel her not to give 
up the notes that were in the purse, only, the 
half dozen silver pieces, which she kaew vould 
more than satisfy Mra, Lawaon, 

Minna had barely time to slip the well-filled 
pocket-book up ber tight sleeve, well knowing it 
would be secure there, sre Mrs, Lawson made 
her appearance, She saw that the girl was un- 
able to move alone, and she half carried her to a 
bench in the distance, where they rested awhile. 

Her keen eyes had not detected the man’s 
tmeguanimous ach of charity, and her surprise was 
great when her companion handed over the silver 
pieces to her, 

“ It’s near dusk,” she cried, chuckling over her 
good fortude. ‘I’m goin’ to get somethin’ good 
to eat at a bigger place than the last ove You 
come with me, and if Igeb through my supper 
first I'!l leave you for a few minutes, while 1 hunt 
up a cheap lodging: place, as I see. you're tec lame 
to tramp very much farther to-night.” — 

Tired and sore in every limb as pcor Miona 
war she could pot refrain from clappicg her 
hands, and she Jaughed and cried in one breath 
over the proposed plan, 

It was wonderful how the poor girl kept pace 
with the woman, forgetful of her aches and 
woes, never once pausing to take breath even 
until they came to a well-kept restaurant, which 
they entered pomponely, 

“Gimme the best meal ia. your house you can 
serve for two for three shillings 1!” she cried tu a 


. 





‘he TT Bera a waiter, “I’m ip aj great 
har ‘ 

The order was coon served, and Mra, Lawson 
aod Minne did ample justice to their bountiful 


&u tT, 
a When they had finished the woman sald, hor- 


at : sa 
“You'll have to sit here awhile till I find a 
cheap room in some place to-night. Mind, } 
won't be Jong 1”? ‘ 

Without another word ehe ieft thé\child and 
comaienced a hurried ‘search among the cheap 
lodging, wandering farther and farther away 
rom. the ea bem she bad lefp among 
strangers, pounileas, ag she supposed, 

Minns could not bear the thotghd of seeing 
Mrs. Lawson again. * ‘ 

Twill go far away from here,’ she. decided. 
“I would rather die than live this life with. 
her |” 
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“T am free! May Heaven help me to go far 
away from. here hefore that cruel woman re- 
turns!” was the joyous thought that came to 
the child at finding herself alone. 

Miona slipped from her seat. with nervous 
haste. Noone within cast as mach as a glance 
upon the retreatiug figure that darkened . the 
door-way for 8 moment, then flitted out swiftly 
into the night and the darkness. 

Fora moment she was undecided which way 
she should take, her only fear being that Mre. 
Lawson m‘ght hasten back, and finding her gone, 
overtake her, 

But hope was high within her, ani ehe would 
risk anything for freedom’ sake. 

People stared curiously at the sweet, pale- 
faced cresture who shrunk from the. ewaying 
crowds of humavity walking within the shadow 
of the buge buildings; but she could not, bide 
effectually the disgy, shapelers gown. of coarse 
iaded calico which encircled her slender frame, 
nor her baré little feet, which were cold as ice 
now, and sore from exposure and her long 
tramps, while her halr streamed in unkemipd 
ripples down her back, forming a dainty pic*ure 
of fragil, infantile loveliness. 

As she hurried, alongshe encountered a flood 
of bright gas lights which arrested her attention, 
and «he forgot i pon and hee te aca Bay an 
instant long enough to, peer wonderingly in upon 
the temp'iog array oF gooth that were Sie 
played to the public for sale. " 

A pair of bright, shiny shoes, dresses ready 
wade, and other needed garments met her gaze, 
and she walked timidiy into the shop, and in a 
cleat, determined. voice asked to see the. goods 
she wanted to buy. 

Shoes, dresses, and ready-made goods. were 
temptingly shown her, and Miona made her 
purchases, asking leave to put them on. in ap 
adjoining room, to which they consented, 

And when she appeared before them a little 
later, neatly dressed irom head to foot, they de- 
clared that no one would know her to be the 
same girl who had entered the place in ragged 
garments,a short time before. 

Minna felt like quite a different being herself 
as she proceeded on her way towards the town, 

The streets were thinning out; everybody 
seemed in a hurry to reach their home She 
would soon have to find some place to reat her- 
self. She asked one or two hind-looking ladies 
if they knew of a place where she could sleep, 
but. none of them i acquainted . with 
lodging-houses, for they did notdirect her to any 
place near by. o 

One or two policemen had caught sight of ber, 
and lad looked ab her keenly as she was hurry- 
ing along. 

She managed to evade them, However, by 
walking beside some pedestrian with whom they 
supposed ehe had come. 





She stepped up to a weary: plodding telegraph. 


boy who was on his way to deliver messages, anc 

asked him to direct her toa good -house, 

adding that she had walked co far that day. thay 

she was faint with fatigue and could not go much 
er. 
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Ia the direction in which he was going he told 
her that he knew'of several home- sho that 
would jast euit ber, and he offered to go with 
her as far as his route lay, which was within half 
a mile of three modé¢rate-priced g-houses. 
ledge of human nature, and she read inthe 
messenger’e honest face and frank madner confi- 
dence which would not be misplaced, and she 
trusted him, and walked fearlessly beside him, 
while he told her what he knew of the boarding- 
places he had recommended, 


(Zo. be continued.) 
eee] 


BLIND BUT BEAUTIFUL. 
“HI ‘ 
(Continued from page 344.) 
* CHAPTER VIL. 

Sxow was-lying thick upon the ground when 
Digby Stirettom returned from his exile and set 
fout on Wnglish ground onde more, ae a 
‘eaves had béen falling ardand him when be set 
out, with: bitterness im his heart, to take pos- 
session of Hig mewestates, = be 

Fics buainesa had beeg satisfactorily accom- 
plished, ahd he wad comi ome a far richer 
man than when he went sway—tich fn 
gooda, a8 it seemed, in 
sickness. “What was wealth to him if all he 
fancied was trae? What was all the luxury 
vad san in.the.world if. Beryl was.not left to 
hina 

tia had heard from her once or twice befare 
‘hs terrible tale that had come through Mis neigh- 
hour, bub her letters were, of necessity, labourad 
iad short. She could write, but she was more 
rt lesa at the merey of other pedple fn her cor: 
‘espendence; and for the last few w even 
eo) uneatiafactory evidences of her affection had 
eared, 

His mother had written too, but so curtly that 
ha could gather nothing from her letters, and he 
aad only replied to her last by the announcement 
t his apeedy return, 

“No, need to enter into any piwticulars with 
her,’ he said. to. himself ; “I will go back un- 
apnounced, and see for myself what is going 
ou,” ‘ 

And while he was rushing through the country 
with a heart as heavy as the leaden clouds that 
filed the eky Beryl.and her mother-in-law eat in 
ths small drawing-room at Stretton.Roys! with 
eager and loying expectation in both their faces, 

‘‘ Mamnva, when can he be hese 1” asked Beryl, 
“I feelae if I ehould’go mad:” 

“Wy dear, do try and be calm, you will do 
ySurself a mischief. Reeeliect you are to be very 
careful about exciéament,” 

“ Yes, [ know; mamme; but who would not 
he excited at such a time? To think that my 
‘arling fs comiag, and that I-—mamwma, [ must 
have @ good ery, or f shall scream aad do some- 
Lbing dreadful,” 

‘*My dear Berg], my dear child, do remember 
what the doetor said; ‘above all, no tears,’ Try 
aad bo quieh, dear; you may undo the work 
ot weeks in av hour, aad then what will he say {” 

“What will he say altogether, [ wonder?” 
Beryl eaid, softly. 

And then che sighed, a little sigh, of appre- 
nena ae it seemed ; and, Halng from ber aay 
by the , begen.to the room _impatiently.: 

She was wonderfully sitere! ; Settee Som 
nea aa decision about her step, and a lock of 
‘nterest in her face that had not been there when 
net husbaud left her; and her eyes, always 
cright, were full of life and keenness now. 

“Do T fidget you?’ she asked, presently. 
"No, dear ; 16 T-were not an.old. woman I 
“ould do'the same; I daresay, .I am quite as 
«Scited as are... Both my darlings are coming 
wae oa ght, remember that,” 

, it, mam long to 
88a Hea * es Smee 

She talked of “seeing” as most blind fo'ks do, 
aad Lady Stretton amiled as she heard the word. 


Young as Minna was, she had no smh a a 
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She wasa happy woman theb dull evening. 
The cloud that hupg over her youngest 
darling was lifted at last; and Hubert was free 
to come home, with all his debts wiped out, and 
bis wild oats all sown—at least, he declared the 
latter to be the fact—and his mother believed 
him, as she had believed him many time and 
oft before, 

ees dear, where are yout Where is 

l » 


‘he voice sounded loud and clear through the 
houee, and. Beryl started up with a wild scream. 
. “He is come,” she cried; “my love, my 
darling,” and before Lady Stretton, could 
interpeve a word abe bad rushed out of the room 
and down the staircase. 

. And this was what Digby Stretton saw when 
he came home that winter night. 

He would wot take s conveyance from the 
nearest town ; he lefc his luggage to come on 
after him and walked. It was only about a 
mile, and he would surprise them all. There 
should..be no time for preparation of either 
faves or speech, and im one moment he would 
see-——-would know-—whether his suspicious were 
true or false, Doubtless Hubert was at home 
before this, he had heard nothiag more about him. 
Ah, well, if he were,-be might siay there; he 
might bave Stretton Royal and all in it for 
aught he cared. He would go away across the 
sea again, and hide hia luckless head amongst the 
hille and valleys of his new posstesions. 


, «Noone saw him enter the park; the gate at 


the lodge was opeu, aud the woman had just 
admitted someone who walked through as if. he 
had a right to be there—a gentleman with a 
small bag ia his hand, avd a comforter twisted 


‘lightly round his neck, 


“ My brother,” Sir Digby.«aid. to himeelf, and 
followed him with swift, silent steps that kept 
up with him unseen till he was admitted into 
the 

The brother outside heard the glad welcome 
of the servants, and stepped aside for a moment 
to collect his thoughts. 

The conservatory was ruddy with lights, and 
Hubert stepped. in there; throwiog aside his 
wraps, and calling out cheerfully to his mother 
and Beryl. 

Then he saw her—he, the husband, that etood 
outside in the cold and darkneze—come into the 
room with a fleet step, as if the sound of his 
voice was sufficient guide, and throw herself into 
his arms, nestling on his breast as if her place 
was there, and turning her face up to bis with 
loving tenderness, 

He could hear’ her words, too, for some one 
had left a pane’ open, and her voice came out on 
the night air clear and distinct. 

*©Oh, my darling! my darling!” he beard her 
say, “come at last! My handsome love! ” 

And then she pressed kisses on his face as 
though she would never have her fill, aud clung 
to him, and wept in her joyous excitement, til! 
his brain-'seeaied: as if it were on fire as he 
looked at her and him. 

He heard hia brother laugh gaily, and then be 
eaw, av if ina mist, many people come into the 
conservatory. . 

He did not see his mother, though she was 
there, but he saw a man, @-etranger to him, 
come and speak to Hubert, and then all seemed 
to grow dark round him, sod when ho recovered 
his wits the Jowers and-waving trees were the 
only things to be eeen behind the glass, 

The actorsin the scené be had witnessed had 
all Gieappeared, as if he bad dreamed it; but 
it was no dream. 

There were Hubert’s hat and scarf just ae he 
had thrown them down. He was there, and it 
wasto him, hia false and ungrateful brother, 
that his wife had come—it was in his arms she 
had lain, and nigh had murmured words of 
greeting to bin that of right belonged only to 
him, her husband. 

What need for him fo wait for more teriible 
evidence that he was forgotten when the sound 
of his brother's voice could bring her unguided, 
unaided, to his arma like that } 

He would go as he had come. Stretton 
Royal should eee him no more, and he vould 





— to his mother, an? make arrangements 
or—— 

Ab! he must not think of it! He must nob 
let himself speak of it or he should go mad— 
mad {and then he should, maybe, shriek out 
his misery to all the world, and shame. her! 
He would go—anywhere ! 

It was five o’clotk now, There was yet time 
for him to reach the boat. He would go on 
the Continent—anywhere—and try and steady 
himself enovgh to think what his future course 
should be; bub he must put the sea between 
hin: and hie brother, or he might go back and 
forget everything but his great wrong and his 
life-lovg sorrow. 

* * . * “4 

*Pardon me, sir; should you not put this 
on?” 

Some one was speaking to him ss he sat on 
the deck of the steomer that was ploughing 
her way through a eomewhat turbulent sea to 
the portof Flushing. 

He was not aware that he had not pub on 
his overcoat, and that ft was lying acroes his 
knees while the sharp wind whistled ronnd him, 
and hfs testh were al! chattering with the cold, 

He looked up and saw a gentleman, well 
muffi:d up, standing by hie side, 

Your ‘pardon, sir,” he aaid, in a pleasant 
voice, though with something like a foreign 
acoent in it, “Tama little of a doctor, among 
other things, and I do bot ilke to see any man 
trifling with his life, 1b is no night to sit 
Without an overcoat when one has got one to 
pub on,” 

“Thank you,” Sir Digby eaid, rising, aud 
accepting his proffered help to get into the ne- 
glected garment, “I was hardly thinking of 
what I was doing. I was———”’ 

© Full of sadness. I see ib in your face.” 

* Yes—full to overflowing,’ 

‘And Iam es full of joy to-night!” He 
was a loquacious person—tilis pleasant faced 
foreigner, “Full of joy and thankfulness, and 
I would have everyoue the same if I could—if I 
knew how.” 

* Ah, you have reason, perhape.” 

** That Lheve. Ihave, unter Heaven, brought 
happiness and new life to a sweet lady—to s 
whole family. Ah, you are listening tome! I 
am glad to seo lifé come into your eyes, for I 
thought ~—” 

He stopped for a mixute, looking at Sir Digby, 
as if irresolute whether to go on or not. 

* Thought what ?” 

“T thought, pardon me, that you looked, as you 
gat there, as. if you were half inclined to try 
whether yonder water would bring you oblivion. 
Ihave seen that look in a human face before more 
than once, and eacti time it has meant death.” 

“Are you a wizard that you can fead 4 
person’s thoughts?” 

No; but I can see I have read yours. Again 
I say pardon me, and come down into the cabin, 
out of sight of that boiling eea.” 

Sir Digby suffered bimself to be led downstairs, 
and the gentleman, rightly divining thst he was 
well-nigh exhausted, ordered refreshments to be 
brought, and persuaded him to take some, 

“1 don’t know you,” the Baronet said, when a 
little brandy -and-water brought beck some of his 
flagging energies, ‘‘ But whoever you may be J 
thank you. You have dove a great service, I 
was thinking as you say. You have exorcised the 
fiend for a time, at any rate.’’ 

€ For which I thank Heaven!” the stranger 
said, ‘Now try a cigar. You smoke! Ab, 
thatis better. So do J,” and. he pulled oub his 
card-case, and with it an envelope, which fell at 
Sir Digby’s feet. “Iv is, nothing private,” the 
gentleman said, “only a portrait, but the loveliest 
face I ever saw. See!” and he put it into the 
Raronet’s hand—a portrait of Beryl. 

A speaking likeness, but with a look he had 
never seen in her face—the look he hac marked 
there as she ran down to spring into hie brother's 


arras. 
“You know this lady!’’ be gasped, staring at 
the stranger who had given ft to him, 
“Know ber! Surely. I aa Doctor Erasmus 
Glick, at your service, and the lady bas bea: 
patient of mine for some weeks, The moat 
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succersful caso I ever treated. I have only left her 
to-night. Ihave been treated like a prince, and 
made to feel as if I were a dear friend instead of 
adoctor, who woiked for a fee like any other 
rasn, 

“Tell me!” entrested the Baronet. ‘‘ Let me 
hear all aboutis! I—I know, the lady !” 

**Koow her? Then you know an apgel! She 
was blind—you kpow that!” 

“Was blind ! Is she—can she see?” 

“Ae well as you cap. Listen. Her husband 
had a brother—a what-do-you-call-it !—a scape- 
grace—who knew me in Germany some time ago, 
and knew also of 8 cure I made in a similar case, 

“When he saw his brother’s wife he told her, 
and it became a plan between them all—the 
brother, and the mother and the lady herseli— 
that she should try what I could do to cure her, 
sayiog nothing to her husband, He loved her so 
dearly, and she adored him so truly, that she 
made up her mind to keep the secret till all 
should be over for well or ill, lest they might 
unnerve each other by their anxfety, It was to 
bea surprise to him when it wae done, but there 
was a difficulty in the way. It was no 
that the young lady should come to German 
to me and be under my sole charge for a mon 
at least. They did not know how to manage 
that part of it at all.” 

* But it was managed” 

“Yes. Asif Heaven had interposed to bring 
it allabout the husband was called away to see 
about some property in a foreign country, and 
the brotter made all the arrangements, and the 
lady and her attendant came to meat Wiesbaden, 
and put themselves Into my hands. She was a 
model patient—-she was so anxious todo all she 
could to help her own cure, ‘for bis sake.’ She 
always whispered to me when we talked together, 
and she was never tired of talking of her husband 
whom she had never seen. There was one thing 
that had never been explained to her; I fonnd, 
and that was what her husband was like, 

“ The attendant, a shrewdish woman, but won- 
derfally sharp avd active, told me that he was a 
curiously ugly man ; his face being distorted in 
some way through an accident, but he was the 
baat of men. I thought my patient ought to be 
told, but it was no business of mine, and I said 
nothing, and there came of it a funny mistake.” 

“A misteke!” Sir Digby wondered if that 
were indeed his own voice that was speaking. 
“ What mistake?” 

it was all set right; bub it was odd, 
though 1 feared for a little time what the efféct 
might be, A week ago I took the young lady 
home, and I found that both her hushand sad 
his brother were expected about the same time. 
She had never seen the brother, though he had 
made all the arrangements for her stay with me, 
I would not let her see anybody or anything till 
the proper time came. She had kept her secret. 
At the coat of a good deal of unpleasantness to 
herself, I found, when we got to England, she 
was even suspected of having run away from her 
husband, buf ehe will live all that down when 
ahe has bin by her side and can tell him all 
about it. 

“T have been at her house ever since, and this 
evening the brother came back. She heard his 
voice and mistook it for her husband’s—they are 
alike in that reepect, I am told—and she took 
possession of hic, and flung herself into his arms 
before anyone could stop her, She was sadly dis- 
tressed when she found out her mistake, but she 
has got over it by this time, for doubtless he bas 
arrived ere this. He was hourly expected. I 
wonted much to see him, but I had to leave to- 
night, I havea critica] case to look to to-morrow, 
and I muet have a steady hand and no fatigue in 
my eyes when I go to it,” 

‘Fool | fool!” gasped Digby Stretton, realis- 
ing the truth now, and springing from his seat ; 
“what a blind, doting ass I must have been} No, 
Tam aot going mad, Dr, Gliick, I thought Thad 
seen your face somewhere, It was in the conser- 
vatory; you came in and spoke to my brother, 
Can you not guess who IT am? I am the man 
you have been talking about, that lady’s husband, 
Digby Stretton.” 

“ H'm, I thivk I understand,” the German ce 
culist zaid to hiceeif, as he laid his companion 





down on the settee for a moment, for the cabin 
waa whirling round with Sir Digby, and he would 
have fallen but for the doctor’s arm. ‘*' Courage, 
mon ani, you will get a boat back from Flushing 
if we are lucky enough to be in to our time, and 
you can get home before your absence has been 
extended enough to give them much uneasiness,” 

The ‘ fficials at Flushing must have thought 
the tall Engliehman with the white face was 
certainly a madman, for he scrambled from one 
boat to the other without so much as going ashore 
for a moment, and atarted on his homeward jour- 
ney after a brief handclasp, and some grateful 
words to his new acquaintance. 

It was late the next day when he presented him- 
self, .wan-and travel-worn, at the lodge gate, and 
nearly frightened the good woman who kept it 
into a fit by his sudden appearance, 

“ Lord ha’ mercy, sir!” she exclaimed, “I’m 
thankful to see you this day ; there’s news come 
about your luggage, and my lady is In a terrible 


way. 

" But she is well, Sally ? They are all well!” 

“ Yes 1 they’re weil, Sir Digby, but troubled 
about you. My lady has been taking on terrible 
this morning, Mr. Stretton says, and it makes 
them afraid for her eyes and for the baby when 
it comes; for you ses, Sir Digby, she’s gone 
through a lot, poor dear, and-———” 

“ Here, get out of the way,’’ the Baronet said, 
flinging her a sovereign, and leaving her talking 
at a great rate, while he sped up the avenue as 
fast as his legs would carry him. He seemed as 
if he should never reach the house, as if the long 
stretch of fine old trees were lengthening them- 
selves out interminably. But he did reach it at 
last, and was standing in the dining-room with 
his brother’s hand clasped in hig own almost be- 
fore he knew how he got inlo the house, 

** Beryl,” he sald, “‘ my wife—where is she? ” 

In his arms and nestling to his heart almost 
before the words were well out of his mouth, 
and his mother too, with tears of joy in her 
naughty eyes, and all the miserable past would 
come to be as s dream. 

"I was detained, dear,” was all the explanation 
he gave to Bery! anent his absence ; ‘‘ you shall 
know how some day.” 

But it was not till three months had gone by, 
and she was sitting by his side with a tiny pink 
creature in her arms that he told her of what had 
happened to him that miserable night ; and how, 
but for his chance meeting with the German doc- 
tor who had restored her sight, they two might 
have gone apart to their lives’ end, each misunder- 
standing the other. 

“And I should never have known how they 
e rated when they said you were ugly, 
Digby, dear!" Bery! said, laying her soft cheek 
on the hand that rested on her shoulder, “It 
is a baee libel ; my husband is a very good-look- 
ing man, and the baby will be just like his 
father.” 


* Heaven forbid,” was Sir Digby’s pious ejacu- 
lation ; “one in a family is enough. Ab, Beryl! 
if you had not been blind I doubt you would 
never have chosen me.” 

But Beryl! says she should, and I think she 
speaks the truth, 

[THE END.] 








An important industry that flourishes fn the 
Scilly Islands and brings wealth to the people is 
the open air cultivation of narciestis flowers for the 
London market, There are several hundred 
acres devoted to these flowers upon the Islands 
of St, Mary’s, Tresco and St. Martin’s. The soil 
is a white sand, similar to that in which bulbs 
are so successfully grown in Holland. The bulbs 
are placed about six inches apart each way in 
beds about four feet in width. With some 
varieties the bulbs are lifted each year, and re- 
planted in the sutumn, while with others ihey 
remain unmoved for three years. If the weather 
is mild, the early varieties are ready for cutting 
by Christmas, while the different varieties give a 
succession of bloom throughout the winter. So 
abundant are the flower stalke that at the last 
cutting scythes are used. The flowers sent from 
the Scillies sre nearly all sold by commission 
deslers at Covent Garden market, 
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EFrO S.. 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(Tea-like), 
The choicest roasted-nibs (broken-up beans) of the 


natural Cocoa on bein poset h: ulic 
sure, give forth thei c , leaving for use a. 
Enely flavoured powder—‘* Cocoaine,” a product which, 
when with boi water, has the consistence of 
tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially ta the 
place. Its active principle being 2 gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed eve: without undul 
system. Sold only in Tins, by Grocers, labelled _ 


JAMES EPPS & CO.,. Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 
Are twice as efficacious as_any others, and always 
quickly and relieve. superior to Stee} 
end Fennguee’. Invaluable to women. 
Post free for 14 88 stamps from Tromas Orrey, 
Chemist, Burton-on-Trent. Please mention. 











TOOTH-ACHE 


CURED INSTANTLY BY 


BUNT a MERVINE 


9() TOBACCONISTS COMMENCING. 
: See Das. Guide and Cntalogue (89 peges), Sa, 
“ How too TY from £2,006." 
» Kusto 
TOBACCO MISTS ¢ id Oo., 186, e 


Road, Lond ) 
Manager, H. Mans. 








Show this to some Woman. 


I will send a valuable, instructive, and highly inter- 
esting book which every woman would be glad to have. 
Contains im nt and confidential advice, and tells 
how to keep healthy and avoid the anxieties so distress- 
ing toall. Sent free, securely sealer’, for one stamp, to 
cover postage.—Address, Professor R. N. LA SALLE, 
Carburton House Carburton Street, London, W. 


INDIARUBBER see 
rie Fa Fae hand Yee ep 


Letter, is. 6d. Your name in ls, 4d. 
tage 8d. extra, This price includes 








Posi lo 
Stamp, mounted on Brass com , with 
Box Pads, and Ink. Price of al 


kinds free. 
J. BERKLEY, LIVERY ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





OF DR. MAO- 

THE SECRE> ONE BOX KENZIE'S 

as AY ) HARMLESS 

wer ho COMPLEXION WAFERS 

: will - produce the most 

lovely complexion that the 

imagination could desire ; 

 glear, fresh, free from blotch, 

~ blemish, coarseness, redness, 

freckles, or a Post-froe 

for 4s, 6d. ; xes, 28, 9d.— 

8. HARVEY, 5, Denman Street, 
London §.B. 


Use DR. MACKENSZIB'S OAL TOILET 
SOAP. 1s. Tablet; unscented, 6d. per tablet. 
ApsotuTety Harmuess, Beware of the many imitations. 
Have Dr. Mackensie’s or none. 


LAME PEOPLE 
May walk perfectly straight and with the greatest ease 
by Vcaring Pinsr’s Louis No hideous boote or 
unsightly irons. Write for phiet.—L. R. PINET, 
Boot and Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London. 


TO LADIES. 
HEALTHY, WEALTHY & WISE. 


An in little COPYRIGHT TREATISE, which 
should pepe Aon read by every Wife. Sent 


FREE on of a stamped a 
—Appl “aD. 217, Graham Rend, London, N.E. Please 








mame 
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SUNLIGHT & LIFEBUOY SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


The first of these Monthly Competitions will be Held January 30th, 1897, to be followed by others Each Month during 1897. Competitors « 
seuding in the most coupons win the best prizes, but every competitor sending in not less than 50 Sunlight or 50 Lifebuoy coupons wins a prize. 


£66,150.0.0." "Witcntst ant aooxs,” £00,156.0.0. 


GIVEN FREE for SUNLIGHT and LIFEBUOY Soap WRAPPERS. 


Rules. 

1. tors may antes RACH ox EVERY MONTH Soe EITHER or OTH “Ss ht” or “ a Competitions, but mast send in the “8 IGHT" or “LIFEBUOY”" © 

earefu iy mated om the outside of the postal wrapper “ SUNLIGHT” or “ oD EBUOT. = pp parma Thadles . oer gre nna mmm 
2. For this couipdition the United peg will be divided into 7 Districts, and the Prizes will be awarded every month during 1907 tn each of Pee as stated below. ; 
3. Competitors to save as any “SUN T SOAP” or “ LIFEBUOY nag Ai Pd panto by pew J collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion con- 

taining the heading * $v tongs SOAP ° ith ee ~ eae (called © oc Port Sunlight, ot pepes thom | Competitors ful cane pan address, and , Mili . 

ber of co’ 4 nen same (606 @ ever others, Limi a > on ‘ont ‘apper (t . ; 
a ,posiage and the word “ SUNLIGHT * or “ LIFEBUOY,” whichever coupons the packet containa. es? - 


band corner) with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Co: 
bn Age DAY OF EACH Sour. Coupons received too Ssiabeliaecsanlitee competition will be put into the next. All parcels on which 


portage het netibeen ly pail BA REFUSED. 
pecan Se ee ne ent Employees of Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families are debarred from ui 
about 8 weeke after each monthly competition c) 


yar % \ printed Unt of winners to competitors dietrtt wil be ay mye 
7. Lever Brothers, Limited, will endeavour to award the one ine , 4 ‘he of their ability anc judgment, but it is mes 5 that AL ALL WHO COMPETE AGREE TO 
coke? THE AWARD of Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. EVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Stenhant. 


PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT COUPONS. | Total Prizes in all Die~ 


|_tricts daring |} 1697. 
£1, 5764 o;0 






















‘i, wane OF pisTRrOT. 
trict The : Competitor in each District who sends in the argest anenher of Sentight Compe from the 


= | TRELAND. District in which he or she resides, Will receive £21 cash 











The 40 Competitors in cach District who send in the next. lar t ‘umber will each receiv ®, carriage 









































2 | SOOTLAND. paid, at winner’s option, a Lady’ ies emaeman's “ Premier” Bicydle," price £21 17,640 9! 0 
antl 40 Competitors in each District who send jn the next Trceds oumber ‘will each” receive, “at 
3 | LONDON, MIDDLESEX, KENT, SURREY. 5 oY” option, rt nb ot Gaariemaat Belle’ chia Watch price £4 48 14,112 | 0} © 
— ¢ remaining nl ‘competitors each receive Cloth- bound Books, “by Popular Authors, | | 
© | Vales LARCRER, CR in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Suntight Coupons sent in ...... y Popa 10,000 | oo 
NORTHUMBERLAND. DURHAM, WEST- t 643.816 |0)0 
5 ouesumest Behan, ig WERT Total Prizes for Sunlight Coupons during 18097 ‘ £43,516 } 0} 0 
__|__ Seine, tere OF MAN PRIZES FOR LIFEBUOY COUPONS. Eee en cons Ome 
6 SHROPSHIR: pPEREFORDOBIBE, MON- The 1 Competitor in each District who. sends in the in the largest suaber of Lifebuo Gc upons from the | 
MOUT 1SHI eta ATES District in whi c or she resides, will receive £21 cash . “a i 1,764 | © | ° 
DERBYSHIR =. TEIGRSTERSHT iE, The g Competitors in each District who send i in the next ‘iar number will each eive, ‘carriage je 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, OXFORDSHIRE, paid, at winner’ s option, a sare or _ 's “* Premier” Bicycle,* price £235 ...........-.. sseeererseseevees 8,820 ne o 
j x in the next largest number will each receive, at 


he 20 a in each District 
winner’ s 0} a Lady’s or Gentleman’s Rolled a'Gold Watch,t price £4 4s. 
‘The remaining Lite Competitors will each receive Cloth-bound Books, by: ‘Popular Authors, 
in the proportion of 1 Book for every 50 Lifebuoy Coupons sent in . 


7,050 ° 
a o_o 
OAM - Total Prizes tor Lifebuoy Coupons during 1897... verses | 22,640 | 0 |_O- 

















7 NORFOLK, SUFFOLK, ESS 








EX 
BRIDGESHIRE. "5 
HERTFORDSH re ee GRAND TOTAL of all Prizes given for Sunlight and Lifebuoy Coupeas, "1807 secesstvian, 166,886 | 0 |< 
2 GHT, CHANNEL 
ietAy C} bE eeneae "aLoueestes * The Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “Premier” Cycles, 1897 Pattern, manufactured by the New Premier’ 


Cycle Company, Lid., of Coventry, and 14 Holborn Viaduct, London. agers with Fleuss Tubeless Pneumatic Tyres and accessori«s 


ERSETSHIRE, 
SHIRE, DEVONSHIRE, CORNWALL. plate. 








1 These are 14-carat Half-hunter Rolled Gold Watches, Jjewelle 
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FACETL2. 

Auntie: ‘‘When I was your age I never told 
& lie, Tommy.” Tommy: “ When did you be- 
gin, auntie ?” 

Asic Yankee from Maine, on paying his bill 
in a London restaurant, was told that the sum 
put down didn’t include the waiter. ‘‘ Wal,” he 
roared, “I didn’t eat any waiter, did 1?” 


Ar the turning of the ways they parted ; she 
crossed the road, shook her fist at her escort, 
and yelled: “I'm off, Bill! "Teint roy fault ; 
it’s all on-account of your bloomin’ want of 
ignorance |” 

Tae Wire: ‘‘When you proposed to me, 
John, did you think I would accept you!” The 
Husband : “Nod the first time.” “The 
Second?” “I wasn’t going to propose but 


“Watt, father,” exclaimed the prod son, 
as he made bis appearance at the family fire- 
side, “are you ready to kill the fatted calfi” 
“No, ” yeplied the old man, grimly, ‘I think 
I'll let you live,” 

“T vert you frankly that I shall not be able 
to pay for this af until next year,” said 
Johnny Fewscads. “ All right, sir,” replied the 
tailor. “When will you have it ready 7” 
“Next year.” 

“Tr's needless to ask you the question, 
madam; you know what I want,” said the 
tramp, “Yes, I know what you want badly; 
I’ve only got one bar of soap in the house, oa 
radon is using it, Come again some other 
t 

Macrstrate: “I am surprised to find euch 
criminality in one so young. Only fourteen, 
and yet you are caught picking pockets " 
Prisoner: ‘It were all yer own fault,” 
Mine?” “Yus, If yer hadn’t given father | 
pi months I wouldn’t have had to work for 
mother,’ 





AN iropmonger received a case of hardware the 
other day ; and on comparing it with his invoice 
found everything all right, except a hammer, 
which was missing. "Och! don's be troubled 
about that,” said his Irish porter, ‘sure and 
= man took is out to open the case wid 

Tr was once told to a certain king of England 
that Lord Blank was his politest subject. “TI 
will test him,” said the king ; and showed Lord 
Blank to the royal ca holding the door 
for him to enter first, which he did. “ You are 
right,” said the King; ‘‘a lesser man would 
have troubled me with cerernony.” 

“You eay your husband no longer spends his 
evenings at the club?” said her mother. ‘‘I 
soon broke him of that,” answered the daughter. 
‘ How did you manage ?” aoe going 7 bed 

ut two -chaira er our- 
fire, and then held a IEE te 4 tans ell ths 
room got a faint odour of smoke.” 

Mistress (reprovingly): “Bridget, breakfast 
is very late thie morning. I noticed last night 
that you had company in the kitchen, and it was 
nearly twelve o'clock when you went to bed.” 
Bridget: ‘* Yis, mum ; 1 knowed you was awake, 
Tt heard ye movin’ around ; an’ I said to 
meself y’d nade slape this mornin’, an’ I wouldn’t 
distoorb ye wid an éarly breakfast, mum.” 

A cERTaIn benevolent old gentleman ie very 
abemeanened, “Ser ad ge he vo we gree wees 
a beggar wi a suspended from 
neck on which stood in large letters—“ Deaf and 
dumb.” Unthinkingly, he Sahel ina loud voice : 
“Have you been a long time in this state?” 
Distraction is evidently contagious, for the beggar 

replied : From my birth.” 

A Lavy was given a Christmas-box by her hus- 
band and three children. The youngest, a little 
over five years old, was appointed to make the 
speech of a She did it after much 
preparation for the occasion, and this was the 
form it took: “Dear mamma, this gift is pre- 


gi 
sented to you by your three children and Lowa 
one husband.” 





A certain mother was the proud possessor of 
twins, who were 8 much alike as two peas. 
One night she heard a series of giggles pro- 
ceeding from the neighbourhood of the twiue’ 
bed.- “* What are you laughing at there ?” she 
asked. “Oh, nothing,” replied Fdith, one of 
the twins, “only you eg. given me two bathe 
and Alice none.’ 

Ix a workshop when the men absented them- 
selves they were to produce a doctor's certificate. 
An Irishman, absent, however, on a second 
occasion, and told tu bring his certificate, gave- 
in. the one used before. The manager, looking 
at it, eald,— 

“Why, Pat, this is the old certificate.” “Sure 
I know that,” said Pat, “and isn’t it the ould 
complaint ?” 

“ On, ves,” sald the eldest Miss Culture, the 
other e “I breakfasted yesterday with 
Mrs. Brainweight, and we enjoyed a delicious 
repast—excellent coffee, nice bread, and pisca- 
torial globes, done most admirably.” “What 48 
inquired her friend. “ Piscatorlal globes,” re- 
peated the maiden. ‘And what under the aun 
are they?” “I believe,” said Miss Culture, “fF 
believe uncultured people call them fish-balls.” 

**Yre,.” eaid Mrs, Gimp as the door closed 
behind the new maid. “She's the most réliable 
girl I ever hired. Of course, she isn’t a beauty—” 
“* Well, I don’) know about that,” interrupted 
Mr, Gimp, with some suddenness, “ It depende- 
a good deal upon what you consider beauty. 
The girl has « lovely eye, hasn’t che, Briggs ’” 
* A fine eye,” eaid Briggs. “And a beautifully 
rounded arm. ase) park “pon ang yar Briggs ?”” 
* Ty was a nice arm, At, this moment 
Mrs. Giiaparees wnddeny,. and left the apartment. 
“Say,” said Briggs, “whet in thunder——” 
“ Listen!” said Mr. Gimp, The sound of voices 
in altercation came from the direction of the 
kitchen, “Mrs, G, is discharging the new girl,” 
said Mr, Gimp. ‘“‘ But I don’t see,” said Briggs, 
“ what——" “The truth is,” interposed Mr. 
Gimp, “the new girl couldn’t broil a eteak for 
sour apples! You eee?” 
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SOCIETY. 


eee 


Ir is ab present understood in the Royal House- 

i that the Queeo’s visit to Cimiez will extend 
over about six weeks, and that Her Majesty will 
e‘uru direct to Windzor about the 28th of April. 

Tern are to be two Drawing Rooms at 
Buckingham Palace about the énd of February, 
which, according to present arrangements, will 

> held by the Princess of Wales. 

Tus German Emperor heads the list of Her 
Majeety’e grandchildren, and little Prince Maurice 
Donald of Battenberg endsit, Princess Feodore 
of Saxe-\einingen gracefully leads the great- 

sndehildren, to whose ranks the baby son of 
iocess Heary of Prussia ig the latest addition. 
Tus Dake and Duchers of Cumberland and 
their family leave there in the middle of January 
jor Cannes, the doctors having urged the 

scessity of conyeyiog the young Prince George 
William, who is now convalescent, to the South 
to reeruit his health. 

Tag German Emperor and Empress always 
like to spend their Christmas at the Neu Palace 
in Potadam, and remain there until it is necessary 

go to Kerlin forthe New Year's Court 
festivities, Thia year was mo exception to the 
rule, and for many days before the Great Festival 
hildren, and, in fact, the entire Imperial 
household, were in a state of great excitement. 

Tuere is to be a large family gatheriog af 
Osborne towards the end of the month, when the 
Battenberg Memorial Chapel in Whippingbam 
Church will be formasily dedicated by the Bishop 

f Winchester. [6 is probable that the Grand 
uke and Grand Duchess of Hesse, the Counters 
Erbach S:héuberg and her son, Coun> Alexander 
‘nd Prince Fravcia of Battenberg will come to 
‘ogland on @ visit to the Queen, in order that 
they mey be present at this function. 

Tax Queen has conferred the Firat Class of the 
Order of Victoria and Aibert upon the 
¥} apress of Russia, and the Duchess of York has 
heen admitted tothe Second Clase. There had 
not been a creation in cither of these c asses for 
more than five years, the Queen of Roumanis 
wing the junior member of the one and the 
Orand Dachess of Hesse of the other. 

THE Queen has instituted the Roya! Victorian 
Order in anticipation of the festivities of June 
vext, when this decoration will be 

istributed in all the five classes, and there will 
2 several creations on New Year’a Day and on 
tier Majesty's Birthday, 

THat the Tsar is moving and working cannot 
¢ doubted ; and anuther proof of the fact comes 
in the news that he has just authorized the estab- 
lishment of compulsory education for menybers of 

he artisan class engaged in workshops and 
factories, This is undoubtedly, for Russia, a 
wonderful step ia advance ; aud our readers may 
be sure.that it has the most enthusiastic sympathy 

f the young Empress, who is a trus davghter ot 
her lamented movber in the furtherance of all 
:chemes of popular edacation and advaucement. 

[ak monolith which the Queen: has. erected 
to the memory of Prince Henry of Battenberg in 
Baliochbuie Foreat is couvtructed of red grantte, 

iis nearly fourteen feet high, and four feet 
broad, The front is very elaborately carved and 
rnamented. The monolith is placed on a knoll on 
the slope of Craig Dyne, with a lawn fp front and 
. background of magnifivent Scotch firs, Balloch 
yuie was decided upon as the site for the memoria), 
inatead of the hill of Craig Gowan (as was origin- 
proposed), because Prince Henry ‘was 
particularly fond of this forest, and he con- 
tantly walked and rode fo in, It was at the 
ince’s auggestion that the Queen built the 
Danzig Shiel, a cottage among the woods, which is 
ear to the river Des and the Falls of Garbh All. 
Ynis is now Her Majesty's favourite place for five- 
clock tea, and on several fine days during the last 
month of her stay at Balmoral she lonched and 
+peit the afternoun there. The inscription on 
tha monolith is as follows 


Roya 


Erected tothe memory of her beloved and 
lamented son-in-law, Hepry Maurice, Prince of 
Battenberg, by Victoria, R.1,, 1898,” 


largely | 








STATISTICS. 


ne 


For every thirty-six births in Germany there 
are twenty-three deaths, 

Tr is eaid that 60 per cent. of the cases of 
short-sightedness are hereditary. 

Oniy 9 per cent. of the soldiers actually en- 
gaged in war are killed en the field of battle, 

Ivy proportion to its size Berlin has eight 
times as many miles of railway as the United 
States, 

A creat authority on fish says that every 
equare. mile of the sea is inhabited by 
120,000,000 fiany creatures. 

Aw average of three British seamen loose 
their lives every day by drowning, and 300 
British steamers and sailing veseels are lost at 
sea yearly, 





GEMS. 


A coop name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches, 

No matter how many. mistakes you may 
have made. The point is-—- what have you 
learned by them ! 

Covracs to meet duty is power to overcome 
difficulties ; without this principle our strength 
is indeed weakness. 

Tweens are natures in which, if they love us, 
we are conscious of having a sort of baptism 
and conseoration ; they bind ua over to recti- 
tude and purity by their pure belief about us. 

Suvckre sympathy never wholly faile, but it 
is chiefly successful when it inspires power and 
courage and hope; when ib awakens new inter- 
ests, and leads to some sort of vigorous action, 

Tux bast part of one's life is the performance of 
one’s daily duties. Ail higher motives, ideas, 
conceptions, eentiments in a man's life are of 
little value if they do nod strengthen him for the 
better discharge of the duties which devolve 
upon him in the ordinary affairs of life, 

Sympatuy ig one of the great secreta of life. 
Is over¢omes evil and strengthens good, It 
disarme resistance, melts the hardened heart, 
and develops the better part of human nature. 
it is one of the great traths on which Cbriasti- 
anity is based. “ Love one another” contains a 
gospel suflicient to renovate the world, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Ecos with Orvaw  Savcx.—Boil eggs hard, 
dash cold water over them, and when cooled take 
off the shells, Make a cream sauce, and season 
with chopped parsley or with curry powder. Just 
before serving pour the sauce over the eggs. 

Aperz Sxortcake.—Make a reasonably plain 
pie crust, which, if handled like puff paste, fs 
very nice, This paste should be rolled into two 
thin leyers, and lightly baked on 4 tin, placing 
one on topof the other, but being careful not to 
press them together. When baked they can be 
separated with much greater ease than if made 


| into one cake-and pulled apart, Rich apple sauce 


vhould then be liberally epread ‘between the two 
layers of crust and on top, and served ‘with 
cream, ; 

Por Pre —Cut and joint a large chicken. Cover 
with water, let ft boil..gently until tender, 
Season with pepper and salt, and thicken gravy 
with two tablespoonfuls of four mixed smooth in 
a piece of butter the size of an egg. Have ready 
nice light bread dough ; cut with a biscuit-cutter 
about an inch thick, and drop into boiling gravy, 
having previously removed the chicksn to @ hot 
platter, Cover and let buil one-half to three 
quartera of an hour. Stick ia a fork to ascertain 
if dove ; if it comes out clean they are. Lay on 
the platter with the chicken, and pour over the 
gravy, and serve. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Owixe to the dry, “cold atmosphere, not a 
single infectious disease is known in Greenland. 


TuHERu are two places on the earth’s surface 
where there is but ome day and one aight 
throughout the year. 


Tae largest room in the world te in the 
Imperial palace of St. Petersburg. It is 100 
feet long by 150 feet wide, 


Tx China a man cannot by will dispose of his 
land in favour of aby one persov, whether 
relative or stranger; ic rmustbe distributed 
among all his male children without exception, 


Tue wild tribes of the Caucaeus;"Russia, teach 


the youngsters are able to walk. are first 
taught to stab water without makiogs splash. 


of 

—the awful rpir n’doob, or “ bird of 

death.” A wound from the beak of this creature 

cauces excruciating paing in every part of the 

body, loss of sight; speech, aud hearing, con- 
vulsions, lockjaw, and certain death. 

Tus most curious railway in the world, which 
is only fu use during the winter, is that bebween 
Cronatadt and Oranienbaum, which is laid upon 
the ice. Its success hag suggested the constrac- 
tion of a similar winter railway between the two 
important commercial centres, Krenientsechug 
and Jekatarinoslay, which are united if summer 
by the steacabost treflic along the river Duieper. 
This means be Be ayes eur see 1h gee vo hen 
winter the and a costly, . 
about Pos Bs has to be sade tatiieo the two 
towna, though they do no} lie far apart, So 
the ice of the Dnieper is to be utilized im future 
during the long winter by * 
railway line across it for passengers and y 

A New invention for fin the location of 
sunken vessels is about to be adopted by some of 
the steamship lines. It con of a buoy at- 
tached to a long rope, which is. placed iy in 
a suitable receptacle on the vessel’s deck. If the 
ship sinks, the buoy floats upom. the surface, 
and the rope gradually uncoils as the eon- 
taining it descends, The theory fs a good 
one, but the possibility of entangling the ia 
the rigging of the vessel aud roxy ay ory oy 
down with it is suggested by the that when 
a ship goes down there must. be a 
swirl and swasbivg about of water, sufficient, at 
least, to make the naefulness of a buoy and any 
ordinary rope attached to ft very slim . 

Ow the western shore of Angel Island, in the 
harbour of Sao Franeisco, about half 
between the steamer landing and the fog: 
signal, is a most interesting natural curiosity. It 
is a tunnel that goes directly through an 
enormous cliff, When viewed from & short dis- 
tance the tunnel appears to be only a small hole, 
but close examination reveals the fact that itis 
quite ten feet high and at least feet long. 
At high tide it has a foot of water in it, and were 
it not for the rocks close te the entrances could 
be entered with a boat, When the gide is out 
the tunnel can be traversed from end fo-end on 
foot, The rocks in the passaxe way are alive with 
crabs, and it is almost impossible to svoid 
steppiog on them, As. the centre of the tunnel 
is a litfle higher than the ends mayne a 
so that it is dry excapt. for » few The 
interior walls of the tunnel, present a curious 
appearance, They are of volcanic rock, ond look 
as if they were thrown into theie present shape 
when mixed with some softer substance, This 
had been washed away, leaving the hole through 
the ‘cliff. Tae rock formation fs exceedingly 
hard, and in many places has a spongy appsar- 
acce, It is almost black in colour and. very 
rough and jagged. For its full length the tunnel 
ia about the eame eize, and is eo s ho ft is 
hard to believe that it is not the work of human 
hands. Io stormy weather the waves wash io 
and out of the tunnel with t fores, and when 
the tide is high entirely fill it, forcing the air ou 
with a loud hissing nuke, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 


Avam.~—-No ; a license is not required. 


ENTSD.—To- abandon a certain 
Phra wren —_ of meets Weis th the iNoight 


of folly, 

Emecnacp. _ibiaiti he got without premium and 
inficence 5 given; ~ offer yourzelf to any 
owners, 

G. P.—Wekave the foformation at hens but you 
can obtain full post-office in your 
neighbourhood. 


LADY one. el shovld remain. obdurately firm 
in refusing to remain, otherwise I ne earn & reputation 
for mere 3 you will find room for yourself 
elaewhere, 

Bustis.—As you state the case it seeras 9 very good- 
one, but of:¢ourse much more than you tell us must 
be known before anyone tan say definitely whether 
the man will be successful, 

Youra,—It is not necessary to have a trade at agra 
fingers’ end in order te succeed in life; strike in 
wherever you think you see an repel onl and decide you 
will bold ob til you successful, 


Povit. obs speatactin ait an A ban neue iniiientes 


the plural would be more com- 
plete it a apie aie oie put after the apostrophe, but in 
general epurecaurct not done. 


Tyrer. ht d-hand for from 
gibt ai, bet dyn ion 
ind through 


Workizo. Moreen, ~The y for neglecting to 
have a child vaccinated is abt with the 
alternative of imprisonment, and Act of Parllament 
—s “ee prosecutions reference to the 


Picea ~ was . name given by the 
oF vote 
civil war to the members § the Puritan or Polneet 
ary party, who wore their hatr closely cat, the Cavaliers 
wearing theirs in long ringlets. 
Pay.—To take staiow from mitic frown black velvet mix 
a little ammonia and water in eq! po gh rary and 
sponge the'stains out; then wet a $ it on 
the face of a hot iron; hold the velvet over this and it 
be wn the pile. 





—Capital Pee bas been. | abolished in 
Halland, Houmanta, 2 Pu: Rens arn Ba Switzerland, 
Austrie, Sweden, 


and in several ofthe Ua: 
Denmark, and North y the law is practtoally 
abrogated though net formally abolished. 


Wirty.—The pabienn | Bs as free to sell or to vale * e 


rt ao she ul day aA he writin hizoaelt tf the the fa hit 
shu y ee te 
bys by Fe : i Sey on Sit Misael It the fancy” hte 
oe wr or dito room ; without his permission no one 


’. @.—The appointments areallin the hands of the 
Porelgn Minister, and the individuals po are 
generally teken for their diplomatic. ability or political 
services ; pg pe have some kind of influence that 
can be used the Foreign Minister. you need not 
hope to get an appointment. y 


Compoesr.-If you have produced songs that 
worth singing you will nothavé much diffieulty in pod 
Cucing leading comedians to buy ; write straight to any 
of them a5 the where you see they are*performing, 
sending ener eee 9 Sent Se may 
geta pi a of your style. 

One ux Distatss.—We should not think of venturing 
advice in suoh a case. The most careful examination by 
au experienced aurist is woes wikis the in order to sheortata 
what is pg Geer with the ood it WS tbo evident 
something much beyond what can bé reached. by any’ 
outward application, 

Biack axp Bivr.-- Take three pounds bg org and 
one pound of American paki; sibdie the lime tu 

water, then add the psarlasb, and Bao the whole up 
to the consistency of paint ; a both sides Bony the 
class, and leave it on for twelve ty the at ae will 
then be so softened that it may be easil 

B, A.—New Jerusalem is the pen «Sea in 
Rev, xx 2 tothe city which John saw io 
from God out of heaven Emanuel Swedenborg inter- 
preted this syuibil as sign li fing tee the my ae whose 
doctrines he was comm The 
ecclesiastics organizations of his ilies call tues themselves 
societies “of the New Jerusalem,” 


L. T.— First clean with spirits of wine, leaving some 
of the spirits to restiipon them, then’ make a paste 
with a little soap, ig op and IO age of wine, lay it 
on carefully, and then remove with the 
greatest care, not inated any of the powder to utp 
between. These directions only apply to real ivory; ft 
tr »y are made of celluloid imitation, so often now used, 
it will not answer, 


O, BR. U.—Maps are mounted upon fine Mnen with 
thin glue; then to be put ona roller; the whole map ts 
laid upon the stretched-out linen ona fiat surfnoe ight 
gone over with the glue, and is then carefull iy eandetiak 
down by rubbing it from the centre with a dry clean 
conve — the map . 4 be — it ae be cut into 

ent-squares, w are one by one upoa the 

glued linex and smoothed down, " . 


Bocrery.—All allusions to the ios ae contrasted with 

FD present shonld be avoidedin genera! soclety where 

supposed to meet on equal terme for the time 

belng at beast And ao in regard to versdnal criticism, 
to which you refer. It is difficult to indulge in it with- 

out giving offence of a serious abarhotet, and therefore 

it = rap ol to avoid it, if possit'e, altogether, whether 


drawing-room or elsowhere. 
eae Facs.— Fill a three peery atone or bean pot with 
sour apples, and two quinces, pared, cored, 


and cut very fine, Put i yt of aN and fine 
quince, When half full pourin cue opp of sugar, then 
add apples and gutnces tt!! full, 7 ghee one —_ cup sugar 
and one cup of water. Oover and bake in # moderate 
oven for five hours. Look at it occasionally, to prevent 
ave re g over, and ptsh down gently at the edges with 
a ee. 


Patnit.—Two fuls flour, one ‘teacupftl sugar, 
{ teaspoonful soda, half tei- 
rp tartaric acid, one n,m ix the flour, oe 
acid and sugar ina basin, mix aw milk, 
. this in and mix all; have a pan with fat hot, at in 
little bits the siz» "of & walnut and fry till cooked 
through ; roll the nuts in sugar when ready ; this may 
do without the ogg, bubit ts an improvement ; bits of 
common bread at mace dough nnts tf fried. 


A FLOWERY TALE. 


Ow 5 Lily forehead I preesed a kiss and whispered 
orget me-not. 

Ast P she aad lingered a-near the door, for her Tulips 
had sealed my lot. 

I yee renter wh . * murmured ead, ‘‘ What good is 

When the hen Seger’ night has now plerced my son) 
Alas ! 'tis the aame old story. 

My love for you leaves no ray of tight, and deeply I'l 
Pine in vain 


! 
Ob, cruel soul, may a eet hopes on your soul 


leave a Pop 
~eyed Saadler gs I new shall seek—some girl who 
is quite a Daisy, 
To help me regain my poor Heartsease, and make the 
earth seem less hazy,” 
Then her Violet eyes po pa flashed in scorn, and her 
While iy’ Blips tr Saleened tbe Spon ann Lvepicl 
ay a) ta, @ floor, and I watched 
hor as one in wet 


But suddenly came a little sob, Then I clasped my 
M erite. #4 


argue: 

She bl d Carnation, but quick I kissed those Cherry- 
‘© lips so sweet. 

My some tale is finished now, and life ds as sweet as 


lo 
For she rules with the Golden, Red of of love, which is 
monarch the wide world over, 


8. P. G.—One half pound ground rice, one half pound 
of rice flour dried and sifted, one pound of powdered 

sugar, half 2 pound of butter, Your eggs, juice and half 
the grated rind of one lemon, one tablespoonful crange- 
flower water. Beat yolks and whites very ligh y; 
then add'sugar to the Sollee, beat ten minutes ; acd the 
orange-flower water and lemon, lastly the flour and 
whites alternately, Beat for half an hour. Bake at 
once in patty-pans, Bat while fresh. 


Srrap-—A genuine Stradivarius violin is very 
valuable, eu’ specimens Commaniing in the market 
prices ranging frem hundreds to thousands of pounds 
As early as 1608 Stradivarius begen to use a label with 
his own name, as follows: ‘Antonius Stradivarias 
Cremonensis faciebat, a.p 16—" Be died in 1757. As 
the violin in your possession has the same label and is 
dated 1721, it may be one of his make. Wo suggest 
that you write to some prominent dealer in musical 
instruments, 

K. ¥. Z.—Lay them on a flat table or other surface, 
then rub with stale bread, working the hand round and 
round in circles, so us to remove a!) purely surface 
dirt ; then soak the prints for a short ‘!me in a dilute 
solution of hydroeblorie acid, say one part acid to ono 
hundred parts water ; then remove them into a vessel 
containing a sufficient chloride of lime water to cover 
them ; leave them there until bleached to the desired 

t; remove, rinse well by allowing to stand an hour 
a constant stream of water is allowed 


na pau in w 
to ; finally dry off by spreading on elean olothe ; 
perhaps the process ascisted by troning the 


ae between eng emp A of clean paper. 





Gen Leteen aioe wie bh-202' ‘to any part of the 
See thhitny ond Bakioenes Three-haspener Wook'y ; or Quarterly, 


* and VoLumxs are in t, 

Pry 5 raay be bac Newpama, Panss and td 
NOTION. —Part ay he Now 

trea, Bightpence. Aino Va LEVEL, bowed ie in "doth. 


Tux INDEX vo Vou. LXVII. is Now Ready; Price One 
Penny, pest-tres, Fhreshalipance. 


@@ Aw, Lerrens 70 BB ADDEREACED To Tes Eprtor oF 
Tar Loxpow Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 





gt Me cannot undertake $o return reflected manu 
ip 





NURSE VEERE’S AMBRICAN PILLS. 
Important to all Lane ere ially those v ho 
require « genuine and effettiv medy to remove 
obstructions from whatever catise y Se g. Advice free. 
Stumped "enedlope for reply,—Nurse Veens, 8, Mex 
chant’s Row, Scarborough. " 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Euclose stamped addressed envelope to '‘ K.,” 
Karurom, Lro.,, Huppersrik.p, for free esmplea 
with vame of nearest agent. 






























They at once check rer Ri oe 
and remove the ¢. 


Thelhaled § 


Que Lozenge slone ratievas, 
sige ingly Ws 174d, exch, 




















AN HONEST MEDIOINE., 

OR. DAVIS'S FAMOUS 
PILLS FOR FEMALES 
ARE UN ay yy ir 
94d., 16. 131, 28. Od., 4s. Gd. ; free trom obeer- 
vation _ by R. DAVIS, 809, PORIOBELLO BR OAD, 

LONDON, W. 

Dr. Davis’s little book for MARRIED WOMEN, most 
tavaly able, sent free on reveipt.of a starnped addressed 
envelo™ 


HEIGHT INCREASED 


‘Three inches without detection by Pinet’s Elevators. 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris RPI NET, Boot and 
Shoe Bureau, 56, Berners Street, Loudon. Pamphie* 
one stamp. 


3s. Daily, Additional (and ever increasing) 
INCOME. casily earned by BITHER SEX, ON 
1] 











SOUND, PERMANENT principles.—For reply, enclose 
ad idvessed envelope, Evans, its. & Co, (p., 1,000) 
Merchants, Bi ry ce Uty (This i 8s Geyuine.) 





P.% BQO FOR LADIES. 

The information c:.tained in this bock ought to be 
known | . every mazrried woman, and if will not harm 
the unmarried to read. No boo k is wr itten which goes 


so thorough! y into nu {tens relating to married women 
Some may think too iauch is told. Such ean scarcely 
be the cas 2G, for knowledge is power Bogs the rachnse of 
attaining hap; pincss The book can be had in envelope 
from Dr T, it. Ataxson, 51 opr: 4, Spenteh Place, 
Manchester * " 1are, London, W., iu return for a Postal 
Order for t+. 2d. 








Ex ee prtns MODELS. 
FECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED WEAR. 


‘Yan: 


DIAGONAL. SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Patented on England and on the 
Continent 
ae not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric 
Made in White, Black, and 
all the Fashionable Colours and 
Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin 
and Coutil: 
4/11, 5/11, 6/11, 7/11 
per pair and apwarda, 
THREE COLD MEDALS. 
Seld by the principal Draper 
and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


WAN TE DD 


Every Lapy To Waite To THE 


BRADFORD AND MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE 30., 
HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, 
FOR PATTERNS OF 
New Autumn and Winter Dyess Materials, 
SIX YARDS DOUBLE WIDTH, for 5s, iid. 
ALSO LIST OF FLANNELS & BLANKETS. 


AN: 
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THE DOUBT AND THE. SAFE SIDE, 


Berore writing the first word of the sentence | 
now under the reader's eye, I (the public's obser- | 


ver and servant) have been sitting for a matter | 


of two hours, pei’ in hand, wondering what on 
earth to say and how to say it. For among the 
letters laid daily on my table there is now and 
then one which almost paralyses me with sheer, 
old-fashioned astonishment. 

Here is such an one. I am going to copy it 


for you word for word—exactly as it is in the | 


manuscript. 


as he goes. Yet something he misses, 
it? And something the doctors missed. 
was it? 


What 


It is from an evidently intelligent | 
man. He talks straight as a plumb-line, so far | 
What is 


| 
| 
| 
| 


That Ae didn’t see it does not surprise | 


me, That ¢hey didn't see it amazes me. Per- | 
haps you can explain why some men take the | 
trouble to carry their heads around on their | 


shoulders and make so little use of them. While 


you cipher on that problem, I will copy out the | 
| tubercular phthists or “ galloping consumption,” 


letter according to promise. Thus it runs :-— 

“I was always strong and healthy up to Octo- 
ber. 1893, when I commenced to feel weak and 
out of sorts. I felt heavy, tired, and had no 
energy. What had come over me I could not 
imagine. I had a foul, nasty taste in the mouth, 


phlegm 
food I ate lay on my stomach like lead, causing 


night and day. 
“At night my sleep was disturbed with night 
sweats and frightful dreams. 


better, my appetite reviving, and my food giving 
me no pain. I continued to take Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, and no other medicine, and soon the cough 
and breathing trouble left me, and I began to 


gain strength and flesh.’ When I “had taken 


three bottles 2 was strong as ever I was tn my 
life and could eat and enjoy ev2n a dry crust. 
Since then I have enjoyed as good: health as | 
could desire. You are at liberty to publish this 
letter, which is strictly true, and refer all inquirers 
to me. (Signed) Isaiah Lewis, 124, Walmgate, 
York, April 8th, 1894.” ~ 

The accuracy of the above statement is 
vouched for by Mr. Dickinson and others who 
have known Mr. Lewis for several years, and 
were personally acquainted with the circumstances 
of his fIness. Now let us sum up his case in a few 
words, and see what the surprising features of it are. 

Here was a man who, if he had any of the 
five forms of consumption, had what is -called 


which is a/ways fatal—often in from one to six 
weeks. Besides, it always arises from scrofula, 
of which latter disease Mr. Lewis had never 
shown the slightest symptom. Inasmuch as he 


| did not die, but rapidly recovered, we are com- 
and was constantly spitting up a thick dirty | 


My appetite left me, and what little | 


pelled to conclude that he was o¢ suffering 
from quick consumption. The result also 


| forbids the idea that he had any of the other 
me great pain about the chest. A short distres- | 
sing cough settled upon me and troubled me | 


I had great pain at | 


the left side around the heart, and my breathing | 


was short and hurried. Next I began to spit 
blood, and was greatly alarmed at it. 


forms of consumption. A man as low as he was 
(had his disease been consumption) would never 
have got perfectly well in a month, and that too 
under’ the influence of a medicine (Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup) which acts om the digestion alone. 

The inference is irresistible. Our friend Mr. 


| Lewis suffered from acute indigestion, gradually 


I wasted | 


iway rapidly, losing over a stone weight in a | 


month ; and became so weak that if I sat down 
for a short time I was unable to rise to my feet 
again, and had to be assisted. 


years of age, 1 hobbled about with a stick, and 
could walk no more than a short distance even 


where the doctors sounded me and satd J was in 
a consumption. 
“They gave me cod liver oil and medicines, but I 


got no better. I was so low-spirited and. miserable | 


that I did not care what became of me. As month 
after month passed by I grew weaker and weaker. 

“After ten months of suffering Mr. R. W. 
Dickinson, the chemist in Walmgate, advised me 
to try Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. After 
taking this medicine a few days I felt decidedly 








becoming chronic under wrong and mistaken 
treatment. That he did not finally die of it is 
owing to his taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup just 
when he- did. His disease, then, was advanced 


| inflammatory dyspepsia, for ‘which this famous 
‘Although only 4 young man of twenty-six | 


remedy is virtually.a specific. 
Now please take notice. These two diseases 


| —dyspepsia on the one hand, and consumption 
then. I attended the York County Hospital, | 


on the other—are as old as the human race, and 
common in all countries. Yet they are essentially 
different, atid the medical men have studied both 
for centuries. Why, then, should dyspepsia con- 
stantly be mistaken for consumption, with terrible 
results? TZhzs ts the amazing fact. 

And the common-sense deduction would seem 
to be that, in all cases like Mr.-Lewis’s, we 
should call the ailment dyspepsia (not consump- 
tion), and cure it at once by the use of. the 
remedy that cured him. 
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FOR COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S 


(etree 











Dé. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ate Army Medical 
Staff), DISCOVERED A REMEDY, to denote which he coined 
the word CHLORODYNE. Dr. BROWNE is the SOLE 
INVENTOR, and, as the composition of CHLORODYNE 
cannot possibly be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination), and since the formula has never been 
published, it is evident thai any statement to the effect that « 
compound is identical with Dr. BROWNE'S OHLORODYNE 
must be false. 





Dee J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE WOOD STATED PUBLIOLY 
in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY 
the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of 
the defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, and he 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See The Times, 
July 13th, 1864. 





[)®- J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
is the TRUE PALLIATIVE in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, 

"TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM. 





THE 
GREAT SPECIFIC for 
CHOLERA, DIARRHGA. 
DYSENTERY, 


THE GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, RE- 
PORT that it ACTS as a CHARM, one dose generally guffi- 
cient, 


Dr. GIBBON, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta, states ~~" TWO 
DOSES COMPLETELY CURED ME of DIARRHdA,” 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON REWS 
of September 28, 1895, says: 

“If I were asked which single medicine I should prefer to 
take abroad with me, as likely to be most genorally useful, to 
the exclusion of all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never 
travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief of a 
large number of simple ailments forms its best recommenda- 
tion.” 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, Cork, 
Feb, 6th, 1896, 
Degas Stz,—-I wish to give public testimony to the infinite value 
which your remedy for Dyseutery and Diarrhea (Dr. BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE) proved to several members of the Special Service 
Corps, in the recent Ashanti Expodition. I bought a small bottle just 


_ before leaving London for “West Africa, and having used it myself with 


beneficial result, treated some of my comrades with equal success 
(though some of them were very bad). I should be very glad to re- 
commend it to anyone about to travel in a treachorous climate, where 
they ate so much exposed to this dangerous malady. 
Gratefully yours, 
G. SMITH, 
* Band,” RTP. 


D* J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYN Eg 
, rapidly. cuts short all attacks of 


EPILEPSY, SPASM, 
Corts, PALPITATION, 
4 YSTERIA. 


oJ. 'r, DAavEnrort. 














" oe ee at 
MPORTANT GAUTION. 
The IMMENSE SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to any 
UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS, 
Be careful to observe Trade Mark. 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T.: DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT* RUSSELL STREET, W.C. 
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DANGER 


are synonymous, but neither exists where 
Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent 








Read 


what Dr. Karl 
Enoch, Chemisch 
Hygienisches Ins- 
titut, Hamburg, 
says in his report 
of Remarkable 
Experiments made 


Medical Men, Officers of Health and 
Trained Nurses recommend this Soap 
for use during Epidemics, 


LIFEBUOY « 


with Lifebuoy Soap, 
Full particulars 
round each tablet. 
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aes SILEX OPTICAL & AURAL CO. 


(F. C. REINS PATENT.) 


SPECIALISTS IN EYE AND EAR AIDS. 


SILEX LENS ARE THE BEST YET SOLD. 


1853, 1855, 1862, 1867, 1873, 1878, 
WRITE OR CALL AT THE 


PARA DIESE FOR THE DEAE’, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 


1886. 


PRIZE MEDALS, 1851, 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
WHEN WASHING CLOTHES 


'S PILLS 
BEECHAM weer 
OR ALL ee 4 
SILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, | R C k | Tt S 
Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Blue. 





Weak Stomach, Impaired 
Digestion, Disordered Liver, 
and Female aemertn. 
| 


Sold everywhere, in Box “4d . 19d., and 2s. 94. each, with Full directions 


The 4 s. 1}d. Box contains Fifty-six Pills. 
THE SALE iS: NOW ISIX MILLION BOXES ijPER ANNUM. 
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PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 26, CATHERINE ST., STRAND. 


AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. 






ONE LIQUID 
No. 1.. Black 
No. 2..Dark Brown 
No. 3... Light Brown 
Golden Brown 
No. 4 { or Auburn 
No. 5..Pure Golden 


| Imperial 
No. ™ Hair Grower | 
















Harwless, Perfect, 
Permanent & Odourless, \9 


*A Medical Certificate 
with each bottle, 


2/ 6, 3/6,5-& 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
J. BRODIE 4G] JMYSEUM STREET, | ONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 











Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 


Sw Ss ow 


latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemists. 
Sent anywhore on a of 
15 or 34 . ¥ the 

maker, KE, T. OW LE, 
Chemist, Nottingham. 





Pills 


FEMALE: c 


P FAN\Y, Saat 





Boxes 1s. 1}d. & 2s. 9d. (the | | 





Sonar of Imitations injurious & worthless! 





FOR VACANT POSITIONS on this COVER 


Apply— 
ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
334, Strand, London, W.C, 





BOVRIL 


Is the vital principle of Prime Ox Beef obtained from selected 
Cattle reared in Australia and South America. It develops the 
Muscular System, giving Fresh Strength and Increased Vitality 


to the Healthy, er 


Means of Stimulating A Sustaining Invalids it has no equal, 
being meat and drink at one draught, and providing the most 
perfect Concentrated yet easily Digestibled Nourishment in the 
form of a pleasant 


BEVERAGE. 


Bovril Limited, Food Specialists, London, E.C. 


Directors : 


Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, - B., LL.D., DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., 
and others. 


The Right 





Bottles 


SULPHOLINE .: 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, LO 10 


awl 





Manon, 1897 
GOLD 


“CAMPBELL’S 28 
MELODEONS 


With Organ and Celestial Tone, and Charming Bell 
Accompaniments. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
The Solemn Psalm, the Soul- ty ery Pete and the Cheerful 
Song, can all be played on these — Instruments. 
No knowledge of Music required 

a a Selling in Thousands 

,000 Testimonials. 











Special Offer to the r-aders of the Lorpon Reaper. 
j Gampbell: 2 ‘*Gem” Melodeon.. «+ oe Price only Sig 
Campbell’s “Miniature” Melodeon «=. % 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon” Melodeon .. .._ --. * vhs 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite”? Melodeon oe os 1616 
Cut out this and send P.O.0. for the amount. Either sent carriage paid in Great 





Britain ant Ireland. Money returned if net approved. OrpER AT ONCE. 


All lovers of music should at once send for our New Illustrated Privilege Pricé List for 
1897, now ready. 150,000 o: these valuable lists sent out yearly, Send penny stamp to 
CAMPBELL & CO., Musical Instrament Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. 


Established 50 years N.B.-—Beware of worthless imitations. 











No Make a Delicious Cup of Tea without Using a Teapot. 


Electro-plate on Nickel Silver... 8s, ed. 
Solid Hall-marked Silver lis. 6d. 
Cheaper quality Nickel Silver ... 
= Obtainable everywhere or Post-free from 
“UNICUS,” 


22, THAVIES INN, HOLBORN GIRGUS, E.C. 






H. J.COOPER'S PATENT, 
(Mention Paper.) 





SOLD EVERY WHERE. 
SOLE MAKER-ALFRED BREESE, LONDON. 


WHELPTON’S PILLS 


Should always be kept at hand 


WHHELPTON’S PILLS 


Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 


wHELPTon’s PILLS 


The Best General Family Medicine 


| WHELPTon’s PILLS 
| WHELP T0n’s PILLS 
| WHELP I on’s PILLS 


Will keep good in all Climates 


WHELPTON’s STOMACH PILLS 


The Best Dinner Pills 


| WHELPTON's OINTMENT 
’ 
| |WHELPTON $ OINTMENT 


| Heals Cuts, Burns, etc., like Magic. 












Cure Headache at Once 


Set your Liver in Order 


Cures Eczema’ 





Ask for WHELPTON'S PILLS @ see that you get them 
















Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- 
ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
2s. 
SOLD EVERYWE 


PEPPER'S w=: 


eaRAt popu ptt tats ! | 


GREAT NOTH! 
GREAT Digestive. STRENGTH | 


Yromotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 


Hi wate NOrvou 









Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 9d. per box, 
> Or of the Proprietors, 


k\WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 


Free by Pos in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 







(5,311 


| X CLI FOR SUSPENDING 
nm STOCKINCS 
WITHOUT GARTERS. ' 









